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Preface 


In 1985, the Boston Foundation set out on a new course. It chose to immerse itself more 
intensively in probing the conditions of poverty that adversely affect large segments of our 
population, and to take more responsibility for challenging poverty and its debilitating conse- 
quences for the Boston community. To give tangible expression to this commitment, the 
members of the Governing Board allocated $10 million over five years for a grantmaking ini- 
tiative that came to be called the ‘‘Poverty Impact Program.”’ Several years later, The 
Rockefeller Foundation chose Boston — through the Boston Foundation — as one of six cities 
to participate in a national anti-poverty initiative. 

For all the hope it engendered, the Boston Foundation’s Poverty Impact Program unfolded 
against a disheartening background. We never envisioned, during the economic upswing of 
the mid-1980s, the kind of recession that has all but overwhelmed New England. And we 
didn’t anticipate the further retreat, by government policy and practice, from funding ser- 
vices and providing even minimal underpinnings for the poor. We concluded the Poverty 
Impact Program with the sober realization that government — and, by extension, the larger 
society — has broken its social contract with those in struggle, with calamitous results for 
increasing numbers of people across this community and the nation. 

The Boston Persistent Poverty Project continues to build on the lessons of the Poverty 
Impact Program. The Project seeks to refocus and mobilize community attention to urban 
poverty, to generate a body of locally-based information, and to develop initiatives to 
strengthen our community’s capacity to address persistent poverty over the long term. 

More than this, however, the Project seeks to transform the ways in which we think about 
intergenerational urban poverty and those who live in poverty — and to engage the will and 
understanding of each member of our community in an effort to end those conditions which 
are unnecessary, destructive of the best in all of us, and, finally, unacceptable. 

This Roundtable series, and this document, are designed to help us break out of old myths 
about why poverty exists. They explore with a fresh eye the various ways in which poverty is 
experienced by different communities, and reach across these differences toward a common 
agenda for action. 

By the end of this series, we hope to be able to recognize in one another essential parts of 
the solution to persistent poverty in our midst. Not until we see one another as interdependent 
and valued members of the same society, and accept the truth that each and every one of 
our children is worthy of our highest expectations and resources, will we find the political will 
and the means to reforge the basic social contract which underlies every successful 
community. 

We express our gratitude to the 43 members of the Boston Persistent Poverty Project’s 
Strategy Development Group, to the authors who prepared research documents as part of this 
series, to the participants of the Roundtable discussions, to the community-based and aca- 
demic institutions which helped to conceptualize and coordinate ‘‘Beyond Poverty: Building 
Community Through New Perspectives,’’ and to the members of the larger community who 
have come to share and to learn. 


Anna Faith Jones 
President, The Boston Foundation 
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The Boston Persistent Poverty Project 


The Boston Persistent Poverty Project is a long-term, collaborative campaign to eliminate 
chronic, intergenerational poverty in Boston. It convenes grassroots and institutional leaders 
for joint strategic planning, research, organizing, and community-building initiatives in alli- 
ance with the entire Boston community. 

Guided by representatives of community organizations, government, labor, business, 
foundations, and academic and religious institutions, the Project promotes and monitors a 
number of specific initiatives. These include programs designed to improve the education, 
housing, employment, health, safety, and self-esteem of all children and their families in 
Boston’s neighborhoods. 

Project activities are designed to build on the strengths, assets, and cultural traditions of 
communities of greatest need, and to empower those living in poverty — especially people of 
color—to advocate on their own behalf for civic actions and government policies that will 
reduce persistent poverty. 

The underlying assumption of the Boston Persistent Poverty Project is that effective solu- 
tions to poverty require the creativity and participation of all sectors of our democratic soci- 
ety. The goal is nothing less than a reaffirmation of the basic, now broken, “‘social contract”’ 
which states, very simply, that all members of a society are responsible to and for one another, 
and are, ultimately, interdependent. 


PROJECT BACKGROUND 


The Boston Persistent Poverty Project began in 1987 as one component of an anti-poverty 
initiative of The Rockefeller Foundation called “‘Equal Opportunity for the Urban Poor.”’ 
As one of six cities participating in the Community Planning and Action Project, the goal 
in Boston, as elsewhere, is to seek effective local strategies to eliminate the cyclical nature 
of poverty. 

The first activity of the Boston Project was to conduct a survey of 17,000 poor and non-poor 
residents of Boston. This survey, In the Midst of Plenty, was published in 1989. It revealed that 
while the economic ‘‘miracle’’ of the 1980s had significantly increased the standard of living 
for the majority of Boston residents, it had failed to improve the circumstances of many resi- 
dents of Boston’s neighborhoods, particularly women, single parents, and families in the 
city’s communities of color. It also revealed that, regardless of income or ethnic group, all 
people share the same fundamental aspirations — for a job with a living wage, a home, health 
care, and a good education for their children. The hope of the Project then was to harness 
Boston’s economic boom to lift those who had been left behind due to poverty. 

By the time the survey was published, however, the unanticipated ‘“‘bottoming-out”’ of the 
Massachusetts economy, and the state’s own fiscal crisis, had set in motion a harsh new reality 
for the poorest residents of Boston. Like many others in the Commonwealth, poor people now 
found themselves in the midst not of “‘plenty”’ but of a painfully contracting economy. 

The Boston Persistent Poverty Project responded in late 1990 by convening a diverse group 
of community activists, academics, and civic, religious, and labor leaders to develop a long- 
term approach to eradicating persistent poverty in Boston. 


The 43-member Strategy Development Group, as it is called, has struggled at times, partic- 
ularly with ways to discuss racial and ethnic issues. Over the course of many meetings, the 
group’s discussions have fostered an environment of openness and trust rare in Boston among 
a group So diverse in terms of ethnic heritage, race, class, and professional background. 

With the assistance of this group, the Boston Project is beginning to identify key goals and 
strategies — and to put into place the conceptual and institutional framework — for a collab- 
orative campaign to eliminate chronic poverty among children and their families in Boston. 
The initial framework includes: 


¢ regular reports and analyses on poverty in general and on the economic status and 
well-being of children, families, and communities in Boston; 

¢ the convening of policymakers with academics and community experts to evaluate 
proposed public policy initiatives in light of recent research findings; 

¢ the development of collaborative communications and training networks to convey 
and share critical information and skills; 

¢ the development of short- and long-term community-building strategies informed by 
the perspectives, experiences, and recommendations of the poor themselves; 

¢ the strengthening of working relationships and a deepening of the dialogue and 
debate about poverty among all sectors in the city, as reflected in this document and 
in the Roundtable series for which it was prepared. 


These activities will, in turn, assist in shaping community-building initiatives and more 
effective public policies to reduce persistent poverty in Boston. 


THE ROUNDTABLE SERIES 


One of the initial findings of the surveys and forums conducted by the Boston Persistent Pov- 
erty Project was that persistent poverty manifests itself somewhat differently among various 
groups. In order to promote a greater understanding of particular and shared obstacles to eco- 
nomic mobility, the Project is sponsoring a series of Roundtable discussions. 

Informed by background information from academic and research institutions, these struc- 
tured discussions explore and describe the nature of the experience of persistent poverty 
among the various groups most affected by it (Latinos, Blacks, Whites, Asians, single par- 
ents, and youth). The Roundtables are also designed to highlight the recent achievements, 
hopes, and aspirations of these groups. 

Through these discussions, the Boston Persistent Poverty Project seeks to achieve a new 
competency in understanding ethnic, racial, and other differences and similarities among 
groups in order to build a unique community capacity to tackle persistent poverty. The 
Roundtables are designed to explore problems and strengths across communities in order to 
create “‘macro”’ solutions to persistent poverty. They also examine the particular problems 
and strengths of distinct communities in order to tailor “‘micro”’ solutions and policies. 

Information and ideas generated from these Roundtable discussions will inform and guide 
the future strategies and initiatives of the Boston Persistent Poverty Project. 
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Introduction 


The decade of the 1980s witnessed a major turnabout in the economic fortunes of Massa- 
chusetts and the city of Boston. Following a weak performance in the early to mid 1970s, the 
Massachusetts economy began surging during the late 1970s and boomed during most of the 
1980s. The ‘‘Massachusetts miracle’? was widely heralded throughout the nation and the 
world, and the city of Boston was claimed to be experiencing an ‘““economic renaissance” of 
its own. 

While a number of the claims surrounding the nature and consequences of the ““economic 
miracle” were clearly exaggerated, there were many areas of sustained economic improve- 
ment during the 1980s. An objective appraisal of the state’s and city’s economic performance 
would identify major accomplishments in real output, employment, wages, and real 
incomes. The total number of nonagricultural wage and salary jobs in the state expanded by 
nearly 500,000, or 19 percent , during the 1979-1989 period.' The aggregate unemployment 
rate of the state, a key barometer of labor market strength, fell below 4 percent in 1985 and 
remained there through 1989.’ The large declines in the total number of unemployed were 
matched by substantial reductions in other labor market problems, including long-term 
unemployment, underemployment, and labor force discouragement which often exacerbate 
the income problems of the working poor.’ 

The growth in the aggregate number of jobs and the rise in the real annual earnings of most 
workers enabled the per capita real incomes of state residents to rise by 31 percent over the 
decade, and Massachusetts’ rank among the fifty states improved from 14th highest in 1979 to 
3rd highest in 1989, its highest ranking in the 60-year period covered by the data.” An analysis 
of the family income data generated by the 1990 decennial census revealed that the median 
real income of Bay State families increased by 18 percent over the decade, far outpacing the 5 
percent gain for all families throughout the nation.’ The relative sizes of these gains in the real 
incomes of Massachusetts families were not, however, uniform across all income groups, and 
the degree of inequality in the family income distribution widened. Families in the top quin- 
tile (20 percent) of the income distribution increased their share of the total income pie to 
close to 43 percent between 1979 and 1989, while families in the bottom quintile experienced 
a decline in their share from 5.4 percent to 4.9 percent over the decade.° The absolute and 
relative size of the income gaps between the ‘‘rich”’ and the ‘“‘poor”’ thus widened in Massa- 
chusetts during the 1980s despite resurgent economic growth. ; 

The city of Boston shared widely in the economic prosperity of the 1980s. The number of 
wage and salary jobs in the city increased by 72,300 between 1979 and 1988, representing a 
job growth rate of 15 percent over this nine-year period.’ Unemployment problems also dissi- 
pated rapidly in the city following the state’s economic recovery from the 1982 economic 
recession. The official unemployment rate of the city fell below 5 percent by 1985 and was 
estimated to have declined to 3.2 percent in 1987." 

The impacts of improved labor market conditions on the economic well-being of city fami- 
lies and residents at mid-decade were mixed. Findings of a 1985 household survey sponsored 
by the Boston Redevelopment Authority indicated that the 1984 median real income of city 
families was 8 percent below that of 1979 and that family poverty problems appeared to be 
increasing.’ Among persons living on their own or in non-family households, however, real 
incomes were rising, and poverty problems were becoming less pervasive." 
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During 1987, the Boston Foundation began to collaborate with the Rockefeller Foundation 
on a multi-city project designed to analyze and address problems of persistent poverty in the 
city. Between the late fall of 1988 and the spring of 1989, the Boston Foundation funded a 
large-scale household survey designed to provide estimates of the size, composition, and 
character of poverty problems in the city of Boston. The survey was focused on those city 
households containing at least one adult member between the ages of 18—60 and excluded 
full-time college students, the homeless, and the institutionalized.'' The findings of the sur- 
vey revealed considerable improvements in the incidence of poverty problems among all fam- 
ilies, single parent families, and single individuals. The poverty rate (based on the official 
federal government poverty thresholds) among single parent families was estimated to have 
been cut in half between 1979 and 1988, and the poverty rate among single individuals 
declined to 3.5 percent, considerably below the 17 percent poverty rate for this group at the 
time of the 1980 Census. 

Following the release of the household survey findings, the Boston Foundation commis- 
sioned a series of additional reports on the poverty problems of specific race/ethnic groups in 
the city of Boston, including Asians, African-Americans, and Hispanics.'* The authors of 
this report were asked to prepare a monograph on the poverty problems of white residents of 
Boston. During the past year, the authors have conducted a comprehensive analysis of the 
incomes and poverty status of white families, individuals, and children in the city of Boston. 
The findings of the 1990 census, including those appearing on the recently released summary 
tape file and public use tapes, were used to supplement earlier findings based on the 1970 and 
1980 decennial censuses, the 1985 BRA household survey, and the 1988-89 Boston Founda- 
tion household survey. More recent data on family income and poverty developments in the 
state and its central cities based on the March 1991 and March 1992 CPS public use tapes also 
have been used to assess the consequences of the deep and lengthy economic recession that 
began in early 1989. 

The report’s findings are organized into seven chapters of varying length. The first chapter 
provides a demographic analysis of changes in the size, composition, and household living 
arrangements of the city’s white population over the 1950—90 period." Many of these changes 
in household living arrangements and family structure have had important consequences for 
the growth and composition of the city’s white poverty population. 

The second chapter of the report provides a description and assessment of changes in the 
median real incomes of all families and white families in Boston over the past few decades, 
with a major emphasis on family income developments over the 1970—90 period. Findings for 
Boston are compared to those for all other central cities in the state and for the nation’s other 
25 largest central cities. The findings on income developments are presented for all white 
families combined, by family type, by presence of children in the home, and by the educa- 
tional attainment of the householder and spouse in married couple families. 

The third chapter examines the degree of inequality in the family income distribution in 
Boston during 1989. The shares of the family income pie obtained by city families in each 
decile of the distribution are examined for all families and for whites, blacks, and Hispanics 
separately. Trends in family income inequality over the 1970—90 period are presented, and 
their implications for poverty problems are assessed. 

The fourth chapter provides a comprehensive analysis of poverty problems among white 
families, persons, and children in Boston." Trends in the incidence of these problems 
throughout the entire city over the 1969-89 period are examined, together with comparisons 
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of poverty trends in Boston with those of other central cities in the state and nation. The 
changing structure of white family poverty problems by family type, presence of children, 
and educational attainment of family householder is then reviewed. The work behavior of 
poor white family heads is analyzed together with information on the public assistance status 
of poor family householders. The analysis of the poverty problems of white families and chil- 
dren is supplemented by a review of poverty developments among persons living in nonfamily 
households, including the white elderly living on their own. The chapter ends with a review of 
the neighborhood structure of white family poverty rates and the degree of geographic con- 
centration of poverty among whites, Asians, blacks and Hispanics. 

The fifth chapter provides a brief review of various critiques of the current poverty income 
thresholds used by the federal government and presents estimates of the number of city fami- 
lies and children that would have been classified as ‘‘poor”’ in 1989 based on alternative pov- 
erty definitions. 

The sixth chapter summarizes findings of our field interviews with 15 administrators and 
program managers in education, employment, health and social services agencies serving the 
white communities of Boston. The interviews were designed to solicit their views on the 
changing dimensions, nature, and character of white poverty problems in Boston and the abil- 
ity of future antipoverty efforts to resolve these problems. 

The final chapter provides an update of family income and poverty developments in 
Massachusetts and its central cities during the recessionary years of 1989-92 and briefly dis- 
cusses the implications of the report’s findings for future antipoverty policies and programs 
in Boston.” 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Trends in the 
White Population 
of the City of Boston 
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Trends in the 
White Population 
of the City of Boston 


The white population of the city of Boston has undergone a number of profound transforma- 
tions over the past few decades. Among the more important of these demographic changes 
have been those related to its absolute size, its household and family composition, and its age 
structure. These demographic developments, in turn, have had important consequences for 
the size and composition of the city’s white poverty population. Some of these population 
changes, such as the rise in the number of younger nonfamily households, many of whom are 
headed by college graduates, have reduced poverty risk factors while others, such as the 
increase in the fraction of white family households headed by single parents, have increased 
the risk of poverty among the city’s white children. 

Let us begin our demographic assessment with an overview of overall population develop- 
ments in the city of Boston over the entire 1950-1990 period."° At the time of the 1950 census, 
the city’s population was estimated to be slightly over 801,000, representing an all-time high 
for the city [Table 1]. Over the ensuing three decades, however, Boston, as well as most of the 
state’s other central cities, would lose population continuously as a result of the suburbaniza- 
tion of the state’s population, particularly among families with children, and outmigration 
from the state, particularly during the decade of the 1970s. By 1980, the resident population 
of the city had declined to 563,000, a reduction of 30 percent over this 30-year period. During 
the 1980s the city’s population resumed growth, rising to just over 574,000, an increase of 
approximately 13,000, or 2 percent. The net increase in the city’s population was entirely due 
to an excess of births over deaths (+ 31,330). Net outmigration of 18,000 took place over the 
decade despite a major influx of foreign immigrants throughout the 1980—90 period, includ- 
ing growing numbers of Asians and Hispanics. 
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TABLE 1 
Trends in the Total and White Population of the City of Boston, 1950-1990 
Total White Nonwhite White as % 
Year Population Population? Population of Total 
1950 801,444 758,700 42,744 94.7 
1960 697,197 628,704 68,493 90.2 
1970' 641,071 523,300 118,500 79.9 
1980 562,994 396,910 166,084 70.5 
1990 574,283 361,513 212,770 63.0 


Notes: 


1. White and nonwhite population estimates for 1970 are based on the 1970 census 5 percent public use sample for the state of Massachusetts. Numbers are rounded and 
will not add exactly to the complete population count. 


2. Hispanics are allocated by race on the basis of self-identification on the short-form census questionnaire. Hispanics can be members of any racial group: white, black, 
American Indian, Asian, or other. 


Source: 1950, 1960, 1970, 1980, 1990 decennial censuses. 
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Trends in the White Population of the City of Boston 


The city’s white population has declined continuously and more substantially over the past 
four decades [Table 1]. At the time of the 1950 census, there were 758,700 white persons liv- 
ing in Boston, accounting for nearly 95 of every 100 residents. The relatively small non-white 
population in 1950 consisted overwhelmingly of blacks, with fewer than 3,000 residents of 
other races (Asian, American Indian) and a small number of Hispanics. Between 1950 and 
1980, the city’s white population declined by more than 100,000 each decade, falling below 
400,000 in 1980. The absolute size of the decline in the white population slowed considerably 
in the 1980s; however, the net loss in white residents over the decade drove the total white 
population down to 361,000 by the time of the 1990 census. This 1990 white population was 
less than half as high as that of 1950, and by 1990 whites accounted for only 63 percent of the 
city’s entire population [see bar chart]. If we exclude Hispanics from the white total, the 
number of white, non-Hispanic residents in 1990 would have been only 338,734, represent- 
ing only 59 percent of all Boston residents during that year.’ 


TRENDS IN THE NUMBER OF HOUSEHOLDS, 


FAMILY HOUSEHOLDS AND MEAN HOUSEHOLD SIZE 


The population of any given geographic area at a point in time will be composed of those 
persons living in households and those individuals living in group quarters, such as college 
dormitories, military barracks, nursing homes, prisons and jails.'* For example, during 1990, 
there were nearly 32,850 Boston residents living in group quarters, accounting for slightly 
under 6% of the total population of the city. The remaining 542,000 residents were members 
of independent households, including families as well as individuals who lived by themselves 
in apartments or homes. 


Trends in the White Population as a Percent of the Total 
1950-1990 
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Trends in the White Population of the City of Boston 


While Boston’s total population has fallen substantially over the past 40 years, the total 
number of households in the city was actually greater in 1990 than it was at the time of the 
preceding four censuses [Table 2]. There were nearly 228,000 households in the city of 
Boston during 1990, exceeding the 1950 total by more than 8,600. The sharp drop in the city’s 
overall population between 1950 and 1990 was, thus, attributable to a decline in mean house- 
hold size. During 1950, there were nearly 3.4 persons per household in the city of Boston 
[Table 2]. Mean household size has declined steadily since then, falling to 2.37 persons per 
household in 1990, a 30 percent drop relative to the 1950 situation. 


TABLE 2 


Trends in the Number of Households and Mean Household Size 
in the City of Boston, by Race, 1950-1990 


Number of Households Mean Household Size 
Year All White Nonwhite All White Nonwhite 
1950 219,315 208,350 — 3.37 3.36 — 
1960 224,432 202,816 21,616 2.93 2.91 3.06 
1970 217,700 182,500 35,200 Outs 2.68 3.20 
1980 219,024 162,804 56,220 2.39 2.22 2.88 


1990 227,958 158,953 69,005 2.3/7 2.11 2.98 


Similar to our prior findings for population developments, the number of white households 
in the city of Boston has been dropping for the past four decades. At the time of the 1950 
Census, there were more than 208,300 white households in the city accounting for nearly 95 
percent of all city households. By 1990, there were slightly fewer than 159,000 white house- 
holds. The mean size of white households also has dropped steadily over the past four 
decades, falling from 3.36 persons per household in 1950 to 2.11 persons per household in 
1990. The mean household size of whites is considerably lower than that of nonwhites (2.11 
vs. 2.98) primarily as a consequence of a far greater number of nonfamily households among 
whites, including many individuals living on their own. Due to their lower mean household 
size, whites accounted for a considerably higher share of the city’s households than they did of 
the city’s resident population in 1990 (70 percent vs. 63 percent ) [Table 3]. 


TABLE 3 
White Households as a Percent of Total Households in the City of Boston, 1950-1990 
Year Percent 
1950 95.0 
1960 90.4 
1970 83.8 
1980 74.3 
1990 69.7 


Trends in the White Population of the City of Boston 


While the total number of households in Boston has actually increased over the past 40 
years, the composition of those households has been altered to a considerable degree, partic- 
ularly among whites. At the time of the 1950 census, there were nearly 192,600 family house- 
holds in Boston."’ [Table 4]. A family household, according to Census Bureau definitions, isa 
household composed of two or more persons who are related by blood, marriage, or adoption. 
These family households accounted for nearly 88 percent of all households in Boston in 1950 
[Table 5]. Boston clearly was a city dominated by families and children at that time. Fewer 
than 10 percent of the city’s residents in 1950 consisted of individuals living on their own or in 
a household with others to whom they were not related. 


a 


TABLE 4 
Trends in the Number of Family Households in Boston by Race of Family Householder, 1950-1990 
Year Total White Nonwhite 
1950 192,590* — = | 
1960 164,215* 148,749 15,466 
1970 142,400* 116,900 20,000 
1980 117,832 80,332 37,900 
1990 117,656 69,723 47,933 
Note: “indicates that total includes unrelated subfamilies. 
lad it ta I 
TABLE 5 
Family Households as a Percent of All Households in Boston, Total and White 
Year All Households White Households 
1950 87.8 88.0 
1960 iPod 72.4 
1970 65.4 64.1 
1980 53.8 49.3 
1990 51.6 43.9 


Between 1950 and 1980, the number of family households in the city of Boston declined 
continuously and substantially, dropping by 22,000 to 28,000 every decade. By 1980, there 
were fewer than 118,000 family households in the city, and their share of all households fell 
from 88 percent to slightly under 54 percent [Table 5]. During the 1980s, the total number of 
family households stabilized, with a net decline of only 176 families or .1 percent over the 
decade. In contrast, the number of nonfamily households continued to grow during the 
1980s. Thus, by 1990, families accounted for only 52 of every 100 occupied households in the 
city. While similar trends in household formation occurred throughout the state over the past 
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40 years, families made up a considerably higher fraction (67.4 percent) of all households in 
the Commonwealth at the time of the 1990 Census.” Boston’s household composition is also 
quite distinct from that of the state’s other four largest central cities (Lowell, New Bedford, 
Springfield, and Worcester). During 1990, two-thirds of all of the households in these four 
cities combined were families, a ratio only slightly below the statewide average.”! 

The composition of white households in Boston has changed even more dramatically in 
recent decades. By 1990 there were fewer than 70,000 white family households in Boston 
[Table 4], less than half the number living in the city as recently as 1960. Over the past four 
decades, the share of white households consisting of families declined by one-half from 88 
percent to 44 percent. By 1990, only 4 of every 9 white households in the city of Boston were 
comprised of families. The white household composition in 1990 also differed markedly 
from that of the city’s other major race/ethnic groups. Nearly 3 of every 4 Hispanic house- 
holds were composed of families as were 2 of every 3 black households and 5 of every 8 Asian 
households [Table 6]. White households are much more likely than those of Hispanics or non- 
whites to contain elderly individuals living alone; single, young, college-educated persons; 
and college students maintaining independent living quarters outside of dormitories. 


FAMILY HOUSEHOLDS AND CHILDREN 


While the use of the term ‘‘family’’ frequently brings to mind an image of a household con- 
taining children, not all family households contain children related to the household head. 
For example, married couple families may not have any children, and relatives (two brothers) 
may live together with no children in the home. In fact, as the family share of households in 
the city has declined over the past four decades, so has the fraction of family households con- 
taining one or more own children of the householder [Table 7]. During 1960, just under one- 
half of all family households in the city contained at least one person under 18 years of age 
that was the own child of the family head. The share of city families with one or more own 
children of the family head present in the home has drifted steadily downward over the past 
three decades, falling to 45 percent at the time of the 1990 census. When we also take into 
account the fact that only 51.6 percent of all Boston households were classified as families in 
1990, we can see that less than one-fourth of all Boston households in 1990 were family 
households containing one or more own children of the family head. 


TABLE 6 


Family Households as a Percent of Total Households in Boston, 
by Race/Ethnic Origin of Householder, 1990 


Race/Ethnic Group Percent 
Asian 62.7 
Black 68.1 
Hispanic 74.1 
White 43.9 


NX 
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TABLE 7 


Family Households with Own Children Under 18 as a Percent 
of All Family Households, 1960-1990, by Race of Householder 


Year All White 
1960 49.2 48.3 
1970 48.4 44.2 
1980 47.9 39.0 
1990 45.4 35.6 


Among white family households, an even greater relative decline occurred in the presence 
of children in the home. Between 1960 and 1990, the fraction of white family households 
containing one or more own children of the family head declined from 48 percent to slightly 
below 36 percent [Table 7]. Combined with our previous finding on the steady downward 
trend in the share of white households consisting of families, by 1990, only 1 of 6 white 
households contained a child (of the family head) under 18 years of age. In 1950, this ratio 
stood closer to 45 percent. Families with children, thus, constitute a quite small fraction of all 
white households in the city; however, as findings in following sections will reveal, these 
households with children represent a major portion of the remaining white poor in the city of 
Boston. 

While the number of family households in Boston containing an own child of the family 
head has continued to decline in recent decades, there appears to have been more marked 
growth in the number of subfamilies with children. According to Census Bureau definitions, a 
subfamily is a family household (two or more related persons) that shares the living quarters 
of another household. If the head of this subfamily is related to the head of the household 
(e.g., son or daughter or niece of the household head), the subfamily is classified as a “‘related 
subfamily.’ If the head of the subfamily is not related to the head of the household whose 
living quarters they share, then this subfamily is categorized as an “‘unrelated subfamily.” 


TABLE 8 


Number of Subfamilies in the City of Boston, 
by Presence of Children, 1980 and 1990 


Total With One or Single Parent 
Year Subfamilies More Children Subfamilies 
1980 2,915 2,303 1,920 
(79%) (66%) 
1990 6,482 5,588 o.200 
(86%) (81%) 
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At the time of the 1980 census, there were only 2,915 subfamilies in the city of Boston, of 
whom 2,303, or 79 percent, had one or more children [Table 8]. An overwhelming majority 
(83 percent) of these subfamilies were single parent subfamilies, typically consisting of the 
mother and one or more of her children. By 1990, the reported number of such subfamilies 
had risen from 2,915 to 6,482, a more than doubling over the decade. Approximately 86 per- 
cent of these subfamilies contained one or more children, and 94 percent of those with chil- 
dren were single parent subfamilies. 

A total of 7,263 children were residing in these subfamilies during 1990, and they 
accounted for nearly 7 percent of all children under 18 years of age in the city during that year. 
The sharp increase in the number of children residing in these subfamilies is a consequence of 
the continued growth in the number of children born out of wedlock in the city and the precar- 
ious economic situation of the subfamily head, often consisting of a young (under 30) single 
mother with limited schooling and work experience.” Given the limited financial resources 
of these young mothers, they are dependent on their parents or other relatives to obtain hous- 
ing and other forms of material support, including child care. Nationally, the overwhelming 
majority (72 percent) of the children in these young subfamilies would have been classified as 
poor if they had been solely dependent on the income of the subfamily for their economic 
sustenance.” 


TRENDS IN THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN BOSTON 


Poverty problems among the nation’s children have intensified over the past two decades after 
falling sharply during the 1950s and 1960s. Antipoverty policies and programs in recent years 
have, thus, often emphasized the needs and problems of families with children present in the 
home. Given the sharp drop in the number of family households, the decline in the share of 
families with children, and reduced family size, the number of children under 18 years of age 
in Boston has declined considerably over the past 40 years, falling from nearly 220,000 in 
1950 to somewhat under 110,000 in 1990, a 50 percent drop [Table 9]. Between 1950 and 
1970, persons under 18 years of age accounted for 27 to 29 percent of the city’s population. By 
1990, their share of the city’s total population had dropped to 19 percent. A variety of demo- 
graphic, economic, and social forces underlie these trends, including a sharp reduction in the 
number of births to Boston women in the early to mid-1970s, the continued outward move- 
ment of families with children to the suburbs, the replacement of exiting family households 
with nonfamily households, and the decline in the mean number of children per family. The 
sustained rise in the number of births to Boston women over the 1980s did, however, increase 
the number of children under 5 years of age in the city. Between 1979 and 1989, the number of 
live births to Boston residents rose from 7,411 to 10,286, the largest number of births since 
1970. By 1990, there were 35,772 children under 5 years of age in the city versus slightly 
fewer than 30,000 in 1980.” 

The white child population has declined far more precipitously over the past 40 years. At 
the time of the 1950 census, there were 207,430 white children in the city of Boston, repre- 
senting 94 of every 100 children. By 1990, there were only slightly more than 46,000 white 
persons under 18 years of age accounting for only 42 of every 100 of the city’s children. Chil- 
dren also accounted for a sharply lower share of the city’s white population in 1990 than they 
did in earlier decades. Between 1950 and 1970, children made up one-fourth or more of the 
city’s total white population. By 1990, they composed only one-eighth of the white popula- 
tion, a more than halving of their relative share since 1970. 
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TABLE 9 


Number of Persons Under 18 Years of Age and as a Percent 
of the Total Population of Boston, Total and White, 1950-1990 


Total White 
Year Number Percent Number Percent 
1950 219,970 27.4 207,430 oT 
1960 200,172 28.7 174,081 2/./ 
1970 181,805 28.4 132,800 25.4 
1980 121,637 21.6 63,555 16.0 
1990 109,456 19.1 46,157 Az t 


As the number of white children has continued to decline in recent decades, their family 
living arrangements have also shifted, with a greater proportion of them living in single par- 
ent families. In 1960, nearly 84 of every 100 white children under 18 years of age in Boston 
were living with both parents. By 1970, the ratio had declined slightly to 82 per 100. Yet, by 
1990, only 71 of every 100 white persons under 18 years of age lived in a family with both 
parents present in the home. White children living in single parent families are considerably 
more likely to experience poverty and other forms of income inadequacy problems than their 
city counterparts residing in married couple families. They are also at far greater risk of being 
members of the persistent poor. This shift in the family living arrangements of white children 
has, thus, placed a greater number of them at risk of being raised in a poverty household, 
frequently in a neighborhood where many of their child peers are also poor. 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD DISTRIBUTION 


OF THE WHITE POPULATION 


The city of Boston traditionally has been characterized by strong neighborhood identities 
with many race/ethnic ties to specific neighborhoods. As Alan Lupo has noted in his book 
Liberty Chosen Home, “‘By the 1930’s, the neighborhoods had been carved out and assigned 
labels.... There was no city of Boston. There was simply this collection of neighborhoods, 
parishes, transplanted villages, duchies, principalities.” 

While the white population of Boston is distributed across each of the city’s 15 major 
neighborhoods, the white share of each neighborhood’s population varies markedly [Table 
10]. As we noted earlier, whites represented 63% of the city’s total population in 1990. Yet in 
5 of these 15 neighborhoods (Beacon Hill, Charlestown, North End, South Boston, West 
Roxbury), whites made up 91 to 96 percent of the population, and they comprised 80 to 87 
percent of the population of three other neighborhoods. In three other neighborhoods 
(Dorchester, Mattapan/Neponset, and Roxbury/Mission Hill) whites made up one-third or 
less of the population. 
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TABLE 10 


Trends in the Ratio of the White Population to the Total Population of Boston, 
by Neighborhood, ' 1970-1990 


Neighborhood 1970 1980 1990 
Allston/Brighton 95.8 88.5 78.3 
Back Bay/Fenway 90.5 85.1 80.3 
Beacon Hill/West End 96.5 94.6 91.1 
Charlestown 98.6 97.2 95.9 
Dorchester 65.9 43.8 33.0 
East Boston 98.9 98.5 87.4 
Hyde Park 98.6 84.8 (a5 
Jamaica Plain 95.9 74.8 Ofar 
Neponset/Mattapan 79.0 48.9 36.4 
North End/Waterfront 99.6 97.7 96.7 
Roslindale 98.1 95.1 84.4 
Roxbury/Mission Hill 33.6 19.2 17.6 
South End/Chinatown/Downtown 53.4 44.6 47.5 
South Boston 98.2 99.1 96.5 
West Roxbury 99.3 98.3 96.2 


' Each of these neighborhoods consists of a set of contiguous census tracts as defined by the Center for Labor Market Studies. The tracts comprising each neighborhood are 
identifed in Appendix A of this report. 


In each of these 15 neighborhoods, the white share of the population has been declining 
over the past three decades though the rate of decline has varied markedly by neighborhood. 
While several of the predominantly white neighborhoods (Beacon Hill, North End, West 
Roxbury) have very low poverty rates, others, particularly Charlestown and South Boston, 
include clusters of census tracts with extremely high poverty rates among persons and fami- 
lies. The white poor of Boston can be found in all neighborhoods of the city; however, there 
are major concentrations of the white poor in largely white census tracts. The degree of this 
geographic concentration of the white poor will be described more fully in the following 
chapter. 
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Trends in the Median Incomes 
of Families in the City of Boston, 
1949-1989 


One of the primary objectives of this research monograph was to carefully describe and crit- 
ically assess key trends in the overall economic well-being and poverty problems of families, 
particularly white families, in the city of Boston. While there are a variety of statistical mea- 
sures that can be used to represent the economic well-being of the average or typical family in 
the city, the median income of families is most frequently used to do so. The median income is 
that income which divides the distribution of families into two equal parts. One-half of the 
families at any point in time will have an income above the median, and the other half will 
have an income below the median. The value of the median income is, thus, not affected by 
extreme values at either the bottom end or upper tail of the distribution. Since the family 
income distribution is typically skewed to the right, given a small number of families with 
very high incomes, the mean income exceeds the median income. For example, in 1989, the 
median income of all Boston families was $34,377 while the mean income was $43,398, a 
difference of $9,021 or 26.2%.”’ 

Data on the money incomes of families in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts have been 
collected as part of the national decennial census since 1950.” Trends in the nominal (current 
dollars) and real (constant 1989 dollars) median incomes of Boston families for the period 
1949 to 1989 are displayed in Table 11. Knowledge of these real income trends for families is 
also critical for interpreting family poverty developments over time. Nationally, research has 
consistently shown that family poverty rates tend to fall as real median incomes rise and vice 
versa.” 


TABLE 11 


Trends in the Median Incomes of Families in the City of Boston and 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts in Nominal and Constant 1989' Dollars, 1949-1989 


City of Boston, Massachusetts, 
City of Boston, Constant 1989 Constant 1989 City of Boston 
Year Nominal Dollars Dollars Dollars as % of Mass. 
1949 3,249 18,076 18,602 97.2 
1959 5,762 25,918 28,211 91.9 
1969 9,133 31,691 37,635 84.2 
1979 16,062 28,799 37,960 75.9 
1989 34,377 34,377 44 622 77.0 
Percent Change, + 90.2% + 139.9% 


1949-89 


Source: 1950, 1960, 1970, 1980, and 1990 decennial censuses. 


Note: ' The Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U) for the Greater Boston area was used to convert nominal incomes into their constant 1989 dollar 
equivalents. 
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Looking first at the nominal incomes of city of Boston families, we can see that the median 
income of city families rose from $3,249 in 1949 to $34,377 in 1989, a more than tenfold 
increase over this 40-year interval. Inflation also increased substantially over time, with the 
Consumer Price Index for the Greater Boston area rising by 456 percent over this same 
40-year period. Still, even after adjusting for inflation, the average family in Boston had 
nearly twice as much purchasing power in 1989 as it did in 1949. The real (inflation adjusted) 
incomes of city families did not, however, rise at a uniform rate over this period. Real income 
gains were considerably higher over the 1949-1969 period (75 percent) than they were over 
the ensuing two decades (8.5 percent). In fact, the real median income of city families fell by 
9 percent during the economically depressed decade of the 1970s before rebounding sharply 
by 19 percent during the 1980s. 

While the city’s families clearly became more affluent over the past four decades, their 
gains in real incomes did not keep pace with those for families in the state as a whole. During 
1949, the median income of city of Boston families was equal to 97 percent of that for all 
families in the Commonwealth [Table 11]. This ratio fell sharply over the following three 
decades, declining to 76 percent by 1979. During the 1980s, the median real income of city 
families actually increased somewhat more rapidly than that for the entire state; thus, the 
city’s median income rose to 77 percent of the statewide median of $44,622. 

While the median real income of city families rose over the past decade, knowledge of the 
changing distribution of families across various income categories would also be desirable to 
identify whether the entire distribution was being raised or certain family subgroups were 
being left behind. Between 1979 and 1989, the percent of city families with a real income (in 
constant 1989 dollars) under $10,000 declined slightly from 15.3 percent to 14.6 percent 
[Table 12]. Thus, by 1989, approximately 1 of every 7 city families had an income below 
$10,000. There was an even greater decline in the share of families with an income under 
$25,000. By 1989, approximately 37 percent of all family households in the city had an 
income below $25,000 versus nearly 44 percent of all families in 1979. During both 1979 and 
1989, about one-half of all city families had an income between $25,000 and $75,000. There 
was a relatively large increase in the number of very affluent families during the 1980s. One 
of eight families in Boston reported a combined money income above $75,000 in 1989, and 6 
percent of all Boston families were estimated to have an income above $100,000. This latter 
ratio represented a more than doubling of the share of city families with a real income above 
$100,000 at the time of the 1980 census. 


TABLE 12 


Comparisons of the Percentage Distribution of Families in the City of Boston 
by Selected Real Income Levels, 1979 and 1989 (in Constant 1989 Dollars) 


Absolute Change, 
Family Income Category 1979 1989 1979-1989 
Under $10,000 15.3 14.6 —0.7 
Under $25,000 43.7 36.5 . —f.2 
$25,000—74,999 49.3 50.8 +1.5 
$75,000 and over i] 12.7 +5.6 
$100,000 and over 2.8 6.0 +3.2 
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While the entire distribution of city families by income level appears to have shifted to the 
right (i.e. , toward higher incomes) over the decade, the magnitude of the shift clearly seems to 
have been greater for families at the upper end of the distribution (incomes over $75,000) than 
for families at the lower tail of the income distribution (incomes under $10,000). The family 
income distribution, thus, seems to have become more unequal over the 1980s even though 
the real incomes of most families were improving. A more rigorous analysis of the changing 
degree of income inequality among all families and white families in the city of Boston over 
the past few decades will be presented in the following chapter of this monograph. The find- 
ings will clearly confirm the existence of rising income inequality, particularly between the 
top and bottom deciles of the family income distribution. These results closely mirror those 
for the nation during the past decade. 


COMPARISONS OF RECENT BOSTON FAMILY INCOME 


DEVELOPMENTS WITH THOSE FOR OTHER 


CENTRAL CITIES IN THE STATE AND NATION 


During the 1980s, real income growth was resumed for families in the city of Boston, revers- 
ing the trend of declining real incomes during the previous decade. To determine whether 
developments in Boston were representative of those for other central cities, we examined 
trends in the real incomes of families in all other central cities of Massachusetts and the 25 
largest central cities in the nation over the 1979-89 period.” 
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TABLE 13 


Trends in the Median Real Incomes of Families in Central Cities of Massachusetts, 1979-89 
(In Constant 1989 Dollars) 


eS 


1979 Percent 
Central City (in 1989 Dollars) 1989 Change 
Boston 28,810 34,377 19.3 
Brockton 32,747 38,544 hak 
Fall River 26,066 28,972 1 
Fitchburg 31,546 33;000 buy 
Lawrence 27,204 26,398 —3.0 
Lowell 31,578 35,138 4133 
New Bedford 26,277 28,373 8.0 
Pittsfield 34,522 38,005 10.1 
Salem 33,683 40,777 ota 
Springfield 29,228 30,824 ae 
Worcester 31,891 36,261 133% 
Boston’s Rank 8th 6th ond 


Among 11 Cities 


Note: 1979 median family incomes were converted into 1989 dollars via use of the Consumer Price Index for Urban Consumers (CPI-U) for the Greater Boston area. 
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Between 1979 and 1989, the median real incomes of families residing in the state’s eleven 
central cities increased in all places, with the exception of Lawrence. (Table 13). Boston’s 
nearly 20 percent rate of growth, however, exceeded that of all other central cities in the state, 
except for Salem, which experienced a 21 percent increase in median family income. At the 
time of the 1980 census, the median income of city of Boston families was only eighth highest 
among the state’s eleven central cities. By 1990, the city’s ranking had improved to sixth high- 
est, occupying the exact middle of the distribution. 

Boston also fared quite well in raising family incomes over the decade of the 1980s in com- 
parison to the nation’s other 25 largest central cities. During 1979, Boston’s median family 
income of $16,062 ranked only 20th among the nation’s 25 largest central cities [see box]. 
San Jose topped the distribution with a median income of nearly $25,600 while New Orleans 
ranked last with a median income of $15,000. 

During the 1980s, Boston experienced the highest rate of growth in real median incomes, 
substantially outpacing that for most other large central cities. (The CPI-U index for the entire 
U.S. was used to convert 1979 incomes for each city into their 1989 dollar equivalent. Since 
the rate of inflation for the nation was less than that for the Greater Boston area over this time 
period, the estimated rate of increase in Boston’s real income (27 percent) was higher than the 
20 percent rate of growth based on the Boston CPI-U index). In fact, nine of these large cen- 
tral cities witnessed declines in their real incomes, and three others (Phoenix, Indianapolis, 
and San Antonio) were characterized by stagnant median real incomes. 

The city of Boston’s performance in boosting the real incomes of its families over the 1980s 
was thus quite impressive. By 1989, the city’s ranking among the nation’s 25 largest central 
cities had risen to 8th highest, a substantial improvement over the 20th place ranking a decade 
earlier. Given past relationships between the growth in real family incomes and declines in 
the family poverty rate, one would expect that these real income developments in Boston also 
would have improved the city’s relative ranking in the family poverty distribution. Before 
turning to an analysis of family poverty developments, let us examine recent trends in the 
levels and distribution of the real incomes of the city’s white families. 


Ranking of Central Cities by Median Income of Families in 1979 


. San Jose $25,598 14. Columbus $18,612 
. Seattle $22,096 15. Jacksonville $17,646 
. Houston $21,881 16. Detroit $17,033 

. San Francisco $20,911 17. Memphis $16,921 

. Indianapolis $20,715 18. New York $16,818 

. Phoenix $20,365 19. Philadelphia $16,388 
. San Diego $20,133 20. Boston $16,062 

. Milwaukee $19,738 21. Cleveland $15,991 

. Dallas $19,703 22. San Antonio $15,859 
. Los Angeles $19,467 23. El Paso $15,746 

. Nashville $19,366 24. Baltimore $15,721 

. Washington, DC $19,099 25. New Orleans $15,003 
. Chicago $18,776 
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Ranking of Central Cities by Relative Change in 
Median Income of Families, 1979-1989 


. Boston +27.7% 

. New York +21.9% 

. SanJose +17.2% 

. San Diego +16.5% 

. San Francisco +15.8% 
. Washington, DC +13.3% 
. Jacksonville +12.6% 

. Philadelphia +9.8% 

. Seattle +7.7% 

. Nashville +7.2% 

. Baltimore +7.1% 

. Columbus +5.5% 

. Los Angeles +5.3% 
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. San Jose $50,281 
. San Francisco $40,561 

. Seattle $39,860 

. San Diego $39,318 

. Washington, DC $36,256 
. Indianapolis $35,059 

. Nashville $34,785 

. Boston $34,377 

. Los Angeles $34,364 
10. New York $34,360 

11. Phoenix $34,172 

12. Jacksonville $33,303 

. Columbus $32,898 
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18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


Ranking of Central Cities by Median Income of Families in 1989 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
aa) 
23. 
24. 
29. 


San Antonio +1.2% 
Indianapolis +0.9% 
Phoenix +0.1% 
Chicago —2.4% 
Dallas —3.3% 
Memphis —4.1% 

El Paso —4.7% 
New Orleans —11.8% 
Milwaukee —14.5% 
Cleveland —16.2% 
Houston —17.5% 
Detroit —20.9% 


Dallas $31,925 
Chicago $30,707 
Houston $30,248 
Philadelphia $30,140 
Milwaukee $28,292 
Baltimore $28,217 
Memphis $27,178 
San Antonio $26,885 
El Paso $25,157 
Detroit $22,566 
Cleveland $22,448 
New Orleans $22,182 
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TRENDS IN WHITE FAMILY INCOMES IN BOSTON, 1969-1989 


Similar to most national patterns, white families in the city of Boston have obtained the high- 
est median incomes of all major race/ethnic groups.”' At the time of the 1970, 1980, and 1990 
censuses, white median family incomes were, on average, about 50 percent higher than those 
of black families and double those of Hispanic families in Boston [Table 14]. Nationally, 
white median family income in 1989 was nearly 80 percent higher than that of blacks and 53 
percent higher than that of Hispanics.” The relative size of the white/black and white/ 
Hispanic family income differences in Boston vary considerably by family type. For exam- 
ple, among married couple families, the black median income was equal to 87 percent of that 
of whites, and Hispanic married couple families had a median income equal to 64 percent of 
that of whites [Table 15]. 

The median real income of the city’s white non-Hispanic families stood at $41,000 in 
1989. This represented an increase of 25 percent over the past two decades, with over 90 per- 
cent of that growth taking place during the 1980s. White families managed to boost their real 
income by a slight 2 percent during the 1970s while the average black and Hispanic family 
lost ground. During the considerably more prosperous decade of the 1980s, families in all 
four major race/ethnic groups boosted their real incomes, with black and Hispanic families 
achieving rates of growth (34 percent and 25 percent, respectively) that outpaced that of white 
families. 


TABLE 14 


Trends in the Median Nominal and Real Incomes of Families in Boston, 
by Race/Ethnicity of Family Householder, 1969 to 1989 


Nominal Incomes 


Family Group 1969 1979 1989 
All 9,050 15,853 34,800 
White’ 9,450 18,700 41,000 
Asian/Pacific Islander _ 14,432 27,000 
Black’ 7,010 11,605 28,000 
Hispanic 5,050 9,010 20,200 
Asian/White — 0.77 0.66 
Black/White 0.74 0.62 0.68 
Hispanic/White 0.53 0.48 0.49 


Real Incomes (Constant 1989 Dollars) 


Percent Change Percent Change 


Family Group 1969 1979 1989 1969-79 1979-89 
All 31,436 28,436 34,800 —9.5 22.4 
White 32,825 33,542 41,000 ane 22.2 
Asian/Pacific Islander — 25,887 27,000 — 4.3 
Black 24,350 20,816 28,000 —14.5 34.5 
Hispanic 17,541 16,161 20,200 —79 25.0 


‘White and black families exclude Hispanics classifying themselves as white or black. 
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TABLE 15 


1989 Median Incomes of White, Asian, Black, and Hispanic Families 
by Family Type, City of Boston 


Race/Ethnic Origin Married Couple Male Householder Female Householder 
of Family Householder Families No Spouse Present No Spouse Present 
White 49,000 36,000 26,600 
Asian, not Hispanic 29,566 22,100 Zoid, 
Black, not Hispanic 42,768 26,746 19,000 
Hispanic 31,500 19,969 10,078 
Asian/White 63.6% 61.4% 89.4% 
Black/White 87.3% 74.3% 71.4% 
Hispanic/ White 64.3% 59.0% 37.9% 


Source: 1990 census, public use date tape, tabulations by Center for Labor Market Studies. 
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TABLE 16 


Trends in the Median Money and Real Incomes of White Families in Boston, 
Total and by Family Type, 1969 to 1989 


a 


Money Incomes 


Family Group 1969 1979 1989 

All 9,450 18,548 41,000 

Married Couple 10,050 20,780 49,000 

Male Householder No Spouse Present 10,050 Vaio 36,000 

Female Householder No Spouse Present 6,450 Ho Bes fa 26,520 
Real Incomes 


(Constant 1989 Dollars) 
Percent Change 


1969 1979 1989 1969-1989 

All 32,825 33,270 41,000 24.9 
Married Couple 34,909 Oeics 49 000 40.4 
Male Householder No 34,909 30,807 36,000 3a) 
Spouse Present 

Female Householder No 22,404 19,950 26,520 185 
Spouse Present 

Female Householder as a 64.2 48 fhe 54.1 


Percent of Married Couple 
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The incomes of the city’s white families vary markedly by type of family, with married 
couple families typically enjoying substantially higher incomes than those of families headed 
by either a male or female with no spouse present in the home. During 1989, the median 
income of white married couple families was $49,000 versus a median income of $36,000 for 
family households headed by a male with no spouse present and only $26,500 for the city’s 
female-headed family households [Table 16]. 

Over the past two decades, the median real incomes of white married couple families 
increased at amuch more rapid pace than those of other families. Between 1969 and 1989, the 
median real income of white married couple families rose by 40 percent versus only 18 per- 
cent for female-headed families and 3 percent for male householder families. A major part of 
this widening gap between the incomes of white married couple families and other white fam- 
ilies is attributable to the increased labor force attachment and earnings of the wives. Wives’ 
annual earnings have accounted for an increasing share of the incomes of white married cou- 
ple families, and these additional earnings have facilitated the ability of white married couple 
families (as well as those of other race/ethnic groups) to escape from the ranks of the poor and 
near poor. 

The median incomes of white families in Boston also vary by the presence of children 
(under 18 years of age) in the family, particularly among female-headed families, and the size 
of these differences have tended to widen over the past few decades. 
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TABLE 17 


Trends in the Median Real Incomes of White Families in Boston, 
by Presence of Own Children Under 18 and Family Type, 1969 to 1989 
(in 1989 Dollars) 


Percent Change 
Family Group 1969 1979 1989 1969-1989 


Families With One or More Own Children Under 18 


All 29,112 31,480 alata 28.4 
Married Couple 31,629 37,940 46,000 45.4 
Female Householder No 1M iavs 10,940 aout 19.1 


Spouse Present 


Female Householder as 38.4 28.8 28.9 
Percent of Married Couple 


Families With No Own Children Under 18 


All 30,371 34,480 44 656 47.0 
Married Couple 31,629 36,703 46,756 47.8 
Female Householder No 26,751 29,841 yal, ag 


Spouse Present 


Female Householder as 84.6 81.3 75.4 
Percent of Married Couple 
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Back in 1969, the median real income (in 1989 dollars) of white families containing one or 
more own children under 18 years of age was $29,112, an income level only $126 or 4 percent 
below that of white families containing no own children under the age of 18.* By 1989, how- 
ever, the median income of white families with children fell nearly $7,300 or 16 percent 
below that of families without children. The major portion of this widening income differen- 
tial was due to the rising share of white families with children that were comprised of single 
mothers and their continuing relatively weak income position. In 1969, the median income of 
white single parent families headed by women was $11,173, or 38 percent of that of married 
couple families with children [Table 17]. While the median real income of such families 
increased by 19 percent over the following two decades, their income was now equal to only 
29 percent of that of white married couple families with children. As a consequence of these 
growing incomes disparities by type of family, it should come as no surprise to discover that 
the bulk of white family poverty problems in Boston are concentrated among families with 
children and that white single parent families have come to account for a rising share of the 
remaining family poverty problems in the city. Unfortunately, these poor single parent white 
families are considerably more likely to be members of the “‘persistently poor’ population.” 


During the past two decades, the changing industrial and occupational structure of jobs in the 
Boston metropolitan economy had increased employment and real earnings opportunities for 
college graduates to a greater degree than for their peers possessing only a high school 
diploma. For example, between 1983 and 1989, total civilian employment in the Boston met- 
ropolitan area increased by 155,000; however, the net gain in professional, managerial, and 
technical jobs alone was equal to 147,000, or nearly 95 percent of the net change in total 
employment. By 1989, nearly 4 of every 10 employed persons (16 + ) in the Boston metro- 
politan area held a job in the professional, managerial, or technical occupations. 


a 


TABLE 18 


Median Income of White, non-Hispanic Families by Educational Attainment 
of Householder and Spouse, City of Boston, 1989 


Years of Schooling Completed by Householder 


Years of Schooling Less than 

Completed by Spouse 12 12 13-15 16 17 or More 
Less than 12 29,200 39,360 32,000 48,614 36,500 
12 36,604 35,300 44,380 45,071 58,802 
13-15 39,622 52,710 50,567 60,700 71,498 
16 61,400 50,000 62,500 59,973 72,000 
17 or More 62,000 49,000 59,800 70,533 82,000 


Source: 1990 census public use data file, tabulations by Center for Labor Market Studies. 
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These changing occupational employment and earnings patterns should have increased the 
income advantages of those white families with a college-educated householder, especially 
those white married couple families in which both husband and wife held a college degree. To 
illustrate the patterns of these relationships between median family incomes and the educa- 
tional attainment of the householder and spouse in white married couple families, we pro- 
duced the family income matrix appearing in Table 18. The columns depict the years of 
schooling completed by the family householder while the educational attainment of the 
spouse appears across the rows.* The cell entries are the estimated values of the median 
incomes for these 25 subgroups of families. 

An examination of the findings appearing in Table 18 reveals the strong positive associa- 
tions between the median incomes of married couple families and the formal educational 
attainment of the husband and wife. The incomes appearing along the diagonal pertain to 
those family households in which the husband and wife had identical years of formal school- 
ing. The median income of white married couple families in which both spouses lacked a high 
school diploma was $29,200. If both husband and wife had a high school diploma, but no 
post-secondary schooling, their median income rose to $35,300. The median income of 
white married couple families increased to slightly over $50,000 if both of them had com- 
pleted 1 to 3 years of college, to nearly $60,000 if they both completed 4 years of college, and 
peaked at $82,000 if they both had completed one or more years of a graduate education. The 
median incomes of married couple families also tended to rise fairly consistently with the 
educational attainment of the spouse, regardless of the years of schooling completed by the 
householder. For example, among those families with a householder completing one to three 
years of college, median family incomes rose from $32,000 for those with a spouse lacking a 
high school diploma, to $44,380 for those with a spouse graduating from high school, and to 
$62,500 for those married to a person with a bachelor’s degree. 

Given the relatively high median incomes of all white married couple families in the city of 
Boston and the tendency for those incomes to rise sharply with additional years of schooling, 
one would expect overall poverty problems among white married couple families to be fairly 
low and nearly nonexistent for those families in which the householder held a four-year col- 
lege degree. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


ir he Distribution of Income 
Among All Families and 
White Families in Boston 
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The Distribution of Income 
Among All Families and 
White Families in Boston 


Knowledge of the median real incomes of Boston families at a point in time and the growth in 
such incomes over time is critical to understanding changes in their real purchasing power 
and, thus, their economic living standards. While trends in these median real incomes tend to 
be fairly good predictors of changes in family poverty rates over time, it would be desirable to 
supplement the information on median incomes with findings on the distribution of income 
among families both at the time of the 1990 census and over the past few decades. 

Given the absolute income measures underlying the poverty concepts used by the federal 
government in measuring poverty each year and by the U.S. Census Bureau in conducting the 
decennial censuses, the incidence of poverty problems among families will be a function of 
both the size of the median real income and the distribution of those incomes across families. 
The higher the share of the family income pie obtained by families in the bottom 10 to 20 
percent of the family income distribution, holding median family income constant, the lower 
will be the fraction of families with a money income below the poverty line. If the family 
income distribution in the city of Boston became more equal during the 1980s as median real 
incomes increased, then one would expect a more than proportionate decline in the incidence 
of family poverty problems. On the other hand, if family incomes became more unevenly 
distributed over time, particularly if the bottom fifth’s share of the income pie declined, then 
real income growth will have been less effective in reducing family poverty problems. 

To examine the family income distribution in Boston at the time of the 1990 census, we 
used the 1990 census public use tapes to rank all families by the size of their absolute money 


TABLE 19 
The Money Incomes of Boston Families at Each Decile Boundary Point, 1989 

Decile Money Income 
Top $82,224 
Second 62,380 
Third 50,936 
Fourth 41,452 
Fifth 34,800 
Sixth 27,842 
Seventh 20,500 
Eighth 14,000 
Ninth 7,200 


Source: 1990 census, public use data tape, tabulations by Center for Labor Market Studies. 
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income from highest to lowest and then identified the income levels that would serve as 
boundary points for classifying families into ten equal groups, or deciles of the income distri- 
bution. The decile boundary points for all families in Boston in 1989 are presented in Table 
19. The top decile consists of those families with an income of $82,224 or higher, the second 
decile consists of those families with money incomes between $62,380 and $82,224, and the 
bottom decile contains those families with a money income below $7,200. Given the fact that 
the 1989 weighted average poverty line for a family of two was $8,076, all families in the 
bottom decile regardless of size would be classified as ‘‘poor’’ as would a fairly high share of 
those families in the second lowest decile; i.e., those with a money income between $7,200 
and $14,000. 

Once the decile boundaries for all families and white, black, and Hispanic families were 
identified, we calculated the values of the mean incomes of families in each decile of the dis- 
tribution [Table 20]. For all families, the values of these mean incomes ranged from a high of 
nearly $122,000 for those in the top decile to a low of $3,387 for families in the bottom decile. 
The mean income of city families in the top 10 percent of the distribution was, thus, 36 times 
as high as that of the mean money income of families in the bottom decile. Among white 
families, the mean incomes of families in the top and bottom deciles of the income distribu- 
tion were higher than those of all families at $138,632 and $5,594, respectively. Still, families 
in the top decile of the white income distribution received a mean income during 1989 that 
was nearly 25 times as large as that of white families in the bottom decile. The findings in 
Table 20 also reveal that the relative size of the mean income differences between the top and 
bottom deciles of the family income distribution were even greater for the city’s black (66 
percent) and Hispanic (47 percent) families than they were for whites (36 percent). 


eS 
TABLE 20 


Mean Income of Families in the City of Boston, by Decile of the Income 
Distribution and by Race/Ethnic Origin of Householder, 1989 


Decile All White Black Hispanic 
1 121,967 138,632 87,634 77,347 
2 71,511 80,715 57,994 47,155 
3 56,328 64,212 45,615 36,727 
4 46,045 53,197 37,651 29,707 
5 37,876 43,865 30,483 23,338 
6 31,192 36,415 23,457 17,739 
% 24,043 30,250 18,081 13,559 
8 17,240 22,787 12,205 9,412 
9 10,319 14,760 7,018 6,591 

10 3,387 5,594 1,331 1,654 
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Once the mean incomes of families in each decile of the income distribution have been 
calculated, we can estimate the shares of the total family income pie received by families in 
each decile [Table 21]. For all city families in 1989, we estimate conservatively that the 
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highest 10 percent of income recipients obtained 29 percent of the total money incomes 
received by families, the top 20 percent obtained 46 percent of the total family income pie, 
and the bottom 20 percent of families received only 3.3 percent of the pie. Boston families in 
the bottom decile of the income distribution obtained only .8 percent of the total family 
income pie. Clearly, there is an extraordinarily high degree of inequality in the city’s family 
income distribution. 
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TABLE 21 


Shares of Total Family Income Received by Families in Each Decile 
of the Income Distribution, Total and by Race, 1989 


Decile All White Black Hispanic 
1 29.0 28.3 2f73 29.4 
2 17.0 16.5 17.9 17.9 
3 13.4 1331 14.2 14.0 
4 11.0 10.8 pry Bile 
5 9.0 8.9 9.5 8.9 
6 7.4 7.4 / ee Gat 
7 ae Hake 5.6 52 
8 4.1 4.6 3.8 3.6 
9 2.9 3.0 22 2.0 

10 0.8 he 0.4 0.6 

Top 20 percent 46.0 44.8 45.2 47.3 

Bottom 20 percent ad 4.1 2.6 3.1 


It should be noted that the money income concepts used by the U.S. Census Bureau to mea- 
sure family income in the decennial census exclude all in-kind benefits received by families, 
such as food stamps, subsidized rent, and Medicaid/Medicare assistance as well as employee 
benefits in the form of health insurance, pensions, company provided cars, etc. National 
research findings based on efforts to include such public and private in-kind benefits in the 
income of families reveal that the share of income received by the bottom 20 percent of house- 
holds will rise slightly (by a little less than one percentage point) and the share of the top 20 
percent will decline slightly, but inclusion of such benefits does not substantively alter the 
large gaps between the top and bottom quintiles.’ 

The degree of inequality in the city’s family income distribution in 1989 actually was 
somewhat greater than that prevailing nationally at the beginning of the 1990s. Families in 
the top quintile of the income distribution in Boston received 46 percent of the family income 
pie in 1989 while the top quintile in the U.S. obtained 44.6 percent of the national family 
income pie in 1990.* While city of Boston families in the bottom quintile of the income dis- 
tribution obtained only 3.3 percent of the pie, their counterparts nationally received 4.6 per- 
cent of total family income during 1990. The size of the gaps between the top and bottom 
quintiles of the family income distribution are, thus, somewhat greater in Boston than they 
are nationally despite a much stronger performance of the city in raising real incomes during 
the decade of the 1980s. 
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While white family incomes in Boston are distributed somewhat less unequally than those 
of all families in the city, a substantial degree of income inequality does nevertheless exist. 
During 1989, families in the top decile of the white income distribution received 28.3 percent 
of family income. Their share was actually greater than that of all families combined in the 
bottom half of the white income distribution (22.3 percent). The bottom decile of the white 
family income distribution claimed only 1.1 percent of the family income pie. 

There are a multiplicity of factors underlying these substantial income disparities. Fami- 
lies in the top decile of the white income distribution overwhelmingly consist of married cou- 
ple families (89 percent), oftentimes containing both husband and wife with a college degree. 
As we revealed earlier, such families frequently have two or more full-time earners in the 
labor market during the year; a majority of the heads of these families hold professional or 
managerial positions; and they have reaped substantial economic benefits from the changes in 
the occupational composition of employment brought about by the industrial restructuring of 
the Boston economy. The 1980s job boom in high level service industries (health, legal, edu- 
cation, consulting) and the finance/real estate sector expanded high level white collar jobs 
considerably. In contrast, the bottom decile of the white family income distribution is dispro- 
portionately composed of young, single-parent families with limited formal schooling and a 
weak degree of attachment to the labor market. Only one-third of the families in the bottom 
decile are married couple families, 40 percent are headed by a householder lacking a high 
school diploma, and two-thirds had no paid earner in the labor market. Given the absence of 
other adult earners in the one-parent families and the frequent lack of any child support from 
the fathers of their children, many of these low income single parents are dependent on the 
generosity of the state’s welfare system (primarily AFDC benefits) and food stamps to gener- 
ate their economic sustenance. 

To identify emerging trends in the family income distribution in the city of Boston, we 
repeated our analysis of the 1989 income distribution data for all city families and white fami- 
lies for both 1969 and 1979.” Findings of our analysis revealed the existence of growing 
inequality in the city’s family income distribution over the past few decades, mirroring trends 
that have taken place in the nation since the late 1960s.” Between 1969 and 1989, the share of 
family income received by the top decile rose from 26.5 percent to 29.3 percent, a rise of 
nearly 3 full percentage points. In contrast, the share of income received by families in the 
bottom decile declined from 1.1 percent in both 1969 and 1979 to .8 percent in 1989. During 
the decade of the 1980s, the mean income of families in each decile of the distribution 
increased in real terms, except for families in the bottom decile. Their mean real income (in 
constant 1989 dollars) is estimated to have declined by 11 percent over the decade while the 
mean income of families in the top decile rose by 34 percent. 

A more detailed examination of changes in the shares of income received by families in 
each decile of the distribution over the past two decades reveals that gains in shares were not 
confined to families in the top decile nor were losses confined to families in the bottom decile. 
The top three deciles of the family income distribution increased their shares of the family 
income pie over the past two decades, with the absolute size of these gains rising as we move 
to the top of the income distribution. In contrast, families in every other decile experienced a 
drop in their share, with the absolute size of these declines ranging from .| to 1.1 percentage 
points. In relative terms, the size of these share declines were greatest for those families in 
the bottom three deciles. 

The rising degree of family income inequality in Boston over the past few decades was not 
simply attributable to a changing race/ethnic mix of families with increasingly diverse 
incomes. Within the white family population itself, increasing income inequality also 
occurred, with the patterns of inequality quite similar to those for all families [Table 22]. The 
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share of income obtained by the top ten percent of white families rose from 24.9 percent in 
1969 to 28.3 percent in 1989, an increase of 3.4 percentage points, even larger than that for all 
families. Families in the next highest two deciles also increased their shares of the total 
income pie. Families in all remaining deciles lost a part of their share, with families in the 
bottom quintile experiencing a drop in their share from 5.3 percent to 4.1 percent over these 
two decades. 


TABLE 22 


Trends in the Shares of Total White Family Income Received by Families 
in Each Decile of the Income Distribution, 1969-1989 


Absolute Change 
Decile 1969 1979 1989 1969-89 
1 24.9 20,6 28.3 3.4 
2 15.6 16.8 16.5 0.9 
3 12.8 13.5 13.4 0.3 
4 10.9 11.2 10.8 —0.1 
5 9.6 9.4 8.9 —0.6 
6 8.3 7.8 7.4 —0.8 
7 7.0 6.3 6.2 —0.9 
8 Bil 4.8 4.6 —1.0 
9 3.9 oe 3.0 —0.9 
10 1.4 1.4 1.1 —0.3 


Given the fundamental economic, demographic, and social forces underlying these trends 
in family income inequality, reversing the course will not come easy, particularly in the 
absence of renewed economic growth. As we will argue in the concluding section, a coordi- 
nated series of education, training, employment, child support, and family support Strategies 
will be needed to make any inroads into reducing family inequality in the 1990s. 
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Poverty Problems in 
Boston, 1970 to 1990 


POVERTY CONCEPTS AND MEASURES 


One of the primary objectives of this monograph was to track and assess trends in the magni- 
tude, nature, and composition of “‘poverty problems’? among white Boston residents and 
families over recent decades. Before we can measure the size of any “‘poverty” problem, how- 
ever, we must first agree on the concepts that will be used to define poverty. Rather than 
attempting to develop our own definition of poverty, we have relied heavily on the existing 
poverty concepts and measures of the federal government that are used by the U.S. Census 
Bureau in measuring poverty each year through the March Current Population Survey and 
during the decennial censuses since 1970. We will supplement the official poverty measures 
with several other estimates based on selected multiples of the current poverty thresholds, 
including 125 percent, 150 percent, and 200 percent of the existing poverty lines. The 125 
percent multiple traditionally has been used by poverty researchers to measure the “‘near 
poor’’ population, and it served as a benchmark for the recent study of poverty in Boston by 
Paul Osterman for the Boston Foundation." 

The basic concepts and methodologies underlying the current poverty measures of the fed- 
eral government were first developed by Mollie Orshansky of the Social Security Administra- 
tion in the mid-1960s and officially adopted by the federal government in 1969.” The poverty 
concept is based on an absolute money income measure that takes into account family size (as 
well as age of family householder and the number and age of children) and is adjusted annu- 
ally for changes in the cost of living as measured by the Consumer Price Index for All Urban 


TABLE 23 


The 1989 Weighted Average Income Thresholds Used by the U.S. Census Bureau to 
Determine the Poverty Status of Individuals and Families in Boston, by Household Size 


Household Size 


1 $6,310 
¢ Under 65 6,451 

¢ 65 and Over 5,947 

2 8,076 
¢ Householder under 65 8 343 
¢ Householder 65 and Over 7,501 
9,885 

12,674 

14,990 

16,921 

19,162 

21,328 

25,480 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Census, 1990 Census of Population and Housing, Summary Tape File 3, Technical Documentation, pp. 13-28. 
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Consumers (CPI-U).*? With the exception of the states of Alaska and Hawaii, however, the 
federal government’s poverty guidelines do not adjust for any differences in the regional cost 
of living. Thus, the poverty line for a family of four in Boston is the same as that for a family of 
four in New York City, Pittsfield, Massachusetts or rural Mississippi. Many poverty analysts, 
including conservative critics such as Charles Murray, have raised serious questions about the 
validity of the existing poverty lines for measuring poverty in different locations; however, 
there are no current regional family budget standards for use in deriving such regional adjust- 
ments since the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics discontinued its collection of such data in the 
fall of 1981.* 

The 1989 poverty income thresholds used by the U.S. Census Bureau to measure person 
and family poverty problems in the U.S. and Boston during the 1990 decennial census are 
displayed in Table 23. The values of these weighted average thresholds ranged from $8,076 
for a family of two to $12,674 for a family of four to $25,480 for families containing 9 or more 
persons. For single individuals and for families of two, the poverty line is set lower if the 
householder is 65 or older, a practice that has come under recent criticism by a number of 
poverty researchers including Patricia Ruggles.** Any family with a combined money income 
below the poverty threshold for their given size and composition is considered poor. Knowl- 
edge of the size of the poverty deficits of poor families would also be desirable for evaluating 
progress and persisting problems. In a following section, we will examine the distribution of 
families and children by the size of their poverty income deficits. 


MEDIAN FAMILY INCOMES AND POVERTY THRESHOLDS 


Given the use of an absolute income measure by the federal government for defining and mea- 
suring poverty and the fact that annual adjustments to these poverty lines are made only to 
take into account changes in consumer prices, the poverty line’s size relative to the average 
family’s income can change markedly over time if real family incomes increase. As we have 
noted in our previous findings, the median real incomes of city of Boston families increased 
over each of the past four decades, with the exception of the 1970s. The poverty line for a four 
person family, thus, became a substantially smaller share of the median income of city of 
Boston families over the past 40 years [Table 24]. While the federal government’s poverty 
thresholds were not officially adopted until the late 1960s, they can be computed for any ear- 
lier year simply by adjusting the poverty line downward for lower consumer price levels in 
preceding years.” 


TABLE 24 


Comparisons of Trends in the Median Money Incomes of Boston Families and 
the Weighted Average Poverty Thresholds for Families of Four, 1949-89 


Median Poverty Line Poverty Line as % of 
Money for Four Median 

Year Income Person Family Family Income 

1949 3,249 2,433 74.9 

1959 5,747 2,974 Slt 

1969 9,133 Ofol 41.1 

1979 16,062 7,420 46.2 

1989 34,377 12,674 36.9 
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In 1949, the four person poverty line of $2,433 would have been equal to nearly three- 
fourths of the median income of all city of Boston families. The average family’s income was, 
thus, not much higher than the poverty line. Unfortunately, the poverty concepts did not exist 
at the time of the 1950 census; thus, we cannot determine the incidence of poverty among city 
families at that time. By 1969, however, the four person poverty line was equivalent to only 41 
percent of the median income of all Boston families since median real incomes had increased 
by more than 75 percent over this 20 year period. During 1979, the four person poverty line 
stood at 46 percent of the median income of city families. The rise in this ratio over the 1970s 
was due to the decline in the real incomes of city families over the decade. The boom of the 
1980s raised real family incomes; thus, by 1989, the poverty threshold for a family of four had 
fallen to 37 percent of median family income. This ratio was only half as high as that prevail- 
ing in 1949. From a relative perspective then, the poor of 1989 were poorer than at any pre- 
vious time in the past 40 years, typically having money incomes that were only one-fourth the 
size of the median income for all families in the city. 

The ability of increasing economic affluence to reduce the incidence and severity of family 
poverty problems is partly dependent on the degree to which it is accompanied by a greater or 
lesser degree of family income inequality. If a period of economic prosperity raises all family 
incomes to a similar degree or the incomes of those at the bottom of the distribution to an 
above average degree, it will have a stronger impact on the size of the reduction in poverty 
problems. If, however, renewed affluence is accompanied by rising inequality in the family 
income distribution, particularly between the top and bottom deciles or quintiles of the distri- 
bution, then economic prosperity’s ability to reduce the incidence of poverty problems will 
be diminished. Given the changes that have taken place in the size of the city’s real family 
incomes and the distribution of those incomes, let us now turn to an examination of trends in 
the incidence of poverty among persons, families, and children in the city of Boston over the 
1969-89 period. 


TRENDS IN POVERTY PROBLEMS AMONG PERSONS, 
FAMILIES AND CHILDREN IN BOSTON, 1969-1989 


While income data for persons, households, and families in the city of Boston have been 
available from the decennial censuses since 1950, official poverty estimates for city residents 
were produced for the first time during the 1970 census.*’ As noted above, the poverty income 
concepts were initially developed by Mollie Orshansky and a team of research professionals 
within the Social Security Administration in the mid-1960s, and these poverty thresholds 
were officially adopted with modifications by the federal government in 1969. The 1970 
decennial census was, thus, the first to apply the newly developed concepts to measure the 
poverty population in each city, town, county, and state across the nation. 

Poverty estimates can be generated for persons, families, children, and a wide array of 
demographic/socioeconomic subgroups and neighborhoods in Boston. Knowledge of the 
structure of poverty rates for these various subgroups is particularly important both for under- 
standing trends in aggregate poverty rates within the city over time and for targetting future 
antipoverty resources. The poverty population is a changing target. As the composition of the 
city’s population changes over time, the aggregate poverty rate for persons and families may 
also change independently of any fundamental shift in the economic well-being of particular 
subgroups. For example, a rise in the share of city families accounted for by young single 
parent families, a group at substantial risk of being poor, will increase the aggregate 
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family poverty rate independently of economic changes. Let us begin our review of poverty 
developments in Boston by tracking trends in the aggregate rates of poverty among persons, 
families, and children in the city over the 1969-89 period. 

The U.S. Census Bureau’s official estimates of poverty among persons in a city exclude 
certain groups of individuals from the calculations. Those groups excluded from the analysis 
are unrelated persons under age 15, college students living in dormitories, inmates of institu- 
tions (jails, prisons, nursing homes), the homeless, and members of the armed forces living in 
military barracks. While college students residing in dormitories are excluded from the pov- 
erty counts, those college students living in apartments and houses off campus will be 
included in the poverty estimates for city residents. At the time of the 1990 census, we esti- 
mate that there were approximately 19,413 college students (all ages and household relation- 
ships) included in the ranks of the city’s poor population. They accounted for nearly 40 
percent of the city’s poverty problems among unrelated individuals, that is, those living out- 
side of families. Excluding all college students from the count of the poor would have lowered 
the estimated 1989 incidence of poverty among city residents not enrolled in college from 
18.7 percent to 17.2 percent, or by approximately 1.5 percentage points. In a following sec- 
tion, we will provide a more detailed examination of the composition and incidence of pov- 
erty problems among the city’s white population living outside of family households, with 
separate breakouts of the college and noncollege population and an emphasis on the poverty 
problems of elderly individuals living alone. 

At the time of the 1970 census, the estimated poverty rate for all persons in the city of 
Boston was 16.2 percent [Table 25]. Thus, nearly | of every 6 residents of Boston had a money 
income below the poverty line in 1969. During the 1970s, a combination of weaknesses in the 
city’s economic performance and a changing demographic mix in the city’s population 
increased the overall incidence of poverty among city residents to 20.2 percent. The only 
major demographic subgroup experiencing a decline in its poverty rate over the decade of the 
1970s in Boston was the elderly (persons 65 + ) whose poverty rate fell sharply from 20 per- 
cent to 13 percent. During the more prosperous economic times in the 1980s, the poverty 
rate among city residents fell slightly, dropping to 18.7 percent in 1989 [Table 25]; however, 
the 1989 poverty rate among all city residents still remained 2.5 percentage points higher than 
that two decades earlier. The jobs boom of the 1980s was not sufficient by itself to reduce the 
aggregate poverty rate of city residents to its earlier 1969 position. 


TABLE 25 


Trends in Poverty Rates Among Persons, Families, Families with 
Children, and Children Under 18 Years of Age in the City of Boston, 1969-1989 
(Numbers in Percent) 


Absolute Change Relative Change 


Group 1969 1979 1989 1969-89 1969-89 
All Persons 16.2 20.2 nb Peg +2.5 +15.4% 
All Families 17 16.7 15.0 +3.3 +28.2% 
Families With One or 17.4 26.8 23.9 +6.5 +37.4% 
More Children Under 18 

Children Under 18 Years 20.3 30.9 28.0 +77 + 37.9% 
of Age in Families 

All Persons 18+ 14.4 17.1 16.4 +2.0 +13.9% 
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Similar trends prevailed among the city’s family households. At the time of the 1970 
census, only 1 of 9 families in Boston had a money income below the poverty threshold for a 
family of their given size. The city’s family poverty rate was one full percentage point above 
that of the nation during 1969.°° As the median real income of city families declined during 
the 1970s and the degree of inequality in the family income distribution widened, the family 
poverty rate increased considerably, rising to nearly 17 percent in 1979. During that year, the 
city’s family poverty rate exceeded that of the nation (9.6 percent) by 7 full percentage points. 
During the 1980s, the resumption of real income growth among families in Boston succeeded 
in moderately reducing the family poverty rate. By 1989, the estimated family poverty 
rate had declined to 15 percent, but still stood 3.3 percentage points above that 
of 1969. 

The deterioration in the aggregate family poverty rate over the past two decades has been 
almost entirely attributable to the increase in the incidence of poverty among families with 
children under 18 years of age. At the time of the 1970 census, 17 percent of the city’s families 
with one or more related children present in the home had a combined money income below 
the poverty line. The poverty rate among these families jumped considerably during the 
1970s, rising to just under 27 percent, an increase of nearly 10 percentage points over the 
decade. The economic prosperity of the 1980s reduced the incidence of poverty problems 
among city families with children to 24 percent by 1989; however, this rate of poverty was 
still nearly 7 percentage points higher than that prevailing in 1969. 

Families with children in Boston are considerably more poverty prone than families with- 
out any children under 18 years of age. During 1989, the 24 percent poverty rate among 
Boston families with children was four times higher than that of city families with no related 
children present in the home. A variety of changing demographic and economic forces under- 
lie these divergent poverty trends for city families with and without children. Higher fractions 
of the city’s families with children are composed of single parent families that are at substan- 
tial risk of poverty due to the far more limited earnings capacity of these frequently young and 
poorly educated parents. Families without children under 18 years of age are more likely to 
consist of married couples, to be headed by college graduates, and to contain multiple 
earners. 

The changing composition of city families with children and the continued extremely high 
rates of poverty among single parent families, particularly those headed by women, has 
placed many of the city’s children at risk of being raised in a poverty environment. In 1969, 
only 20 percent of the city’s children (under 18 years of age) were living in poor families. By 
1979, nearly 31 percent were doing so. The economic boom of the 1980s produced substan- 
tive increases in the average real incomes of city families with children; however, the uneven 
distribution of those real income gains led to only a moderate reduction in the incidence of 
poverty problems among the city’s children. During 1989, 28 percent of all of the city’s chil- 
dren were living in a family with a money income below the poverty line, and nearly one-third 
of the city’s children were living in poor or near poor families during that year. This incidence 
of poverty among children under 18 was nearly 8 percentage points or 38 percent higher than 
that prevailing at the time of the 1970 census. Similar to national developments over the past 
few decades, children have become the most poverty prone population group in the city. At 
the time of the 1970 census, children in Boston were 41 percent more likely to be poor than 
city residents 18 and older. By 1989, they were 71 percent more likely than adult residents to 
be living in a poverty household. 

Given the moderate degree of success that was achieved in reducing poverty problems 
among Boston families during the past decade, let us turn briefly to a comparison of the city’s 
recent experiences with those of all other central cities within the state and the nation’s other 
large central cities. 
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TRENDS IN THE POVERTY RATES OF FAMILIES 
IN THE STATE’S CENTRAL CITIES 


Boston’s success in moderately reducing the incidence of family poverty problems during the 
decade of the 1980s stands out as a major accomplishment in comparison to developments in 
most of the other central cities of the state. At the time of the 1980 census, each of the state’s 
eleven central cities had a family poverty rate above that of the state (7.6 percent). Central city 
family poverty rates, however, varied fairly widely, ranging from a low of 7.9 percent for the 
city of Salem to a high of 17.0 percent in the city of Lawrence (Table 26). Boston’s family 
poverty rate (16.7 percent) in 1979 was the second highest of the state’s 11 central cities and 
was more than double the statewide average. 

By 1989, Boston’s family poverty rate had declined to 15.0 percent, a drop of 1.7 percent- 
age points. The absolute size of the decline in the city’s poverty rate was the largest of the 
state’s 11 central cities. By 1989, Boston’s family poverty rate was still more than twice the 
statewide average (6.7 percent), but it now ranked only fourth highest among the state’s cen- 
tral cities. The more substantial improvement in the incidence of Boston’s poverty problems 
was influenced by the higher rate of real family income growth over the decade. As we noted 
earlier, the near 20 percent rate of increase in the median real income of Boston families over 
the decade was the second highest of the state’s central cities. 


TABLE 26 


Trends in the Poverty Rates of Families in the Central Cities of Massachusetts, 1979-89 
(Numbers in Percent) 


Central City 1979 1989 Absolute 
Change 
Boston 16.7 15.0 ahs 
Brockton 11.3 11.7 +0.4 
Fall River 13.1 12.3 —0.8 
Fitchburg 9.2 11.7 +2.5 
Lawrence ee 20.6 + 8.6 
Lowell 11.3 15.1 +3.8 
New Bedford 14.1 14.6 +0).5 
Pittsfield 8.7 7.8 —0.9 
Salem Lo 9.6 +17 
Springfield 15.6 qT 40K 
Worcester 11.2 12.2 +1.0 
State 7.6 Ga 0:9 
Boston’s Rank 2nd Highest 4th Highest Largest Decline 


Among 11 Cities 
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TRENDS IN FAMILY POVERTY RATES IN THE 


NATION’S 25 LARGEST CENTRAL CITIES 


The city’s performance in reducing family poverty problems during the decade of the 1980s 
also can be compared to that of other large central cities in the nation. We have selected the 
nation’s 25 largest central cities (as measured by their 1990 total population) for performing 
this comparative analysis. At the time of the 1980 census, family poverty rates in the nation’s 
25 largest central cities varied considerably, ranging from a low of 6.3 percent in San Jose, 
California to a high of nearly 22 percent in New Orleans. (See box). Boston’s family poverty 
rate of 16.7 percent was 10th highest among these 25 central cities and was nearly identical to 
those of Philadelphia and Chicago. 


Ranking of Central Cities by Poverty Rates of Families in 1979 


. New Orleans 21.8% 14. Jacksonville 12.9% 
. Detroit 18.9% 15. Columbus 12.1% 
. Baltimore 18.9% 16. Milwaukee 11.2% 
. Cleveland 18.8% 17. Dallas 10.8% 

. ElPaso 17.7% 18. San Francisco 10.3% 
. New York 17.2% 19. Houston 10.0% 

. Memphis 17.1% 20. Nashville 9.5% 

. San Antonio 16.9% 21. San Diego 9.2% 

. Chicago 16.8% 22. Indianapolis 8.8% 
. Boston 16.7% 23. Phoenix 8.1% 

. Philadelphia 16.6% 24. Seattle 6.6% 

. Washington, DC 15.1% 25. San Jose 6.3% 

. Los Angeles 13.0% 


a a | 
OnrDBeearowomnr' oat wan — 


Ranking of Central Cities by Absolute Change in 
Poverty Rates of Families, 1979-1989 


1. Detroit +10.1% 14. Seattle +0.8% 

2. Milwaukee +7.3% 15. San Diego +0.5% 

3. Houston +7.2% 16. Nashville +0.5% 

4. Cleveland +6.4% 17. Columbus +0.5% 

5. New Orleans +5.5% 18. San Jose +0.2% 

6. Dallas +3.9% 19. Philadelphia —0.5% 
7. El Paso +3.5% 20. San Francisco —0.6% 
8. Phoenix +2.4% 21. New York  -—0.9 

9. Los Angeles +1.9% 22. Baltimore —1.1% 
10. San Antonio +1.8% 23. Boston —1.7% 

11. Memphis +1.6% 24. Washington, DC —1.8% 
12. Chicago +1.5% 25. Jacksonville —3.0% 
13. Indianapolis +0.9% 
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Ranking of Central Cities by Poverty Rates of Families in 1989 


. Detroit 29.0% 

. New Orelans 27.3% 
. Cleveland 25.2% 

. El Paso 21.2% 

. San Antonio 18.7% 
. Memphis 18.7% 

. Milwaukee 18.5% 
. Chicago 18.3% 

. Baltimore 17.8% 

. Houston 17.2% 

. New York 16.3% 

. Philadelphia 16.1% 


: 
2 
3 
4 
) 
6 
7 
8 
) 


. Los Angeles 14.9% 
. Dallas 14.7% 

. Washington, DC 13.3% 
. Columbus 12.6% 

. Phoenix 10.5% 

. Nashville 10.0% 

. Jacksonville 9.9% 
. San Diego 9.7% 

. San Francisco 9.7% 
. Indianapolis 9.7% 
. Seattle 7.4% 

. San Jose 6.5% 


. Boston 15.0% 


By 1989, Boston’s relative position in the family poverty rate distribution had improved. 
Only 7 of the nation’s 25 largest central cities were able to generate a decline in their family 
poverty rates over the decade of the 1980s [see box]. Boston’s decline of 1.7 percentage points 
was the third largest absolute reduction, exceeded by only Jacksonville and Washington, 
D.C. As aconsequence of its greater degree of improvement, Boston’s ranking among the 25 
largest central cities declined from 10th highest to 13th by 1989, falling right in the middle of 
the distribution. Again, the improvement in the city’s relative position was strongly influ- 
enced by its considerably higher rate of growth in real family incomes, outpacing that of all of 
these other large central cities. 

The city’s rising economic tide clearly succeeded in lifting a greater number of families out 
of the ranks of the poor; however, one might have expected an even larger decline in the inci- 
dence of family poverty problems in the city, given the strong record of the 1980s in boosting 
real family incomes in Boston. Clearly, structural forces (changing family composition, con- 
tinued employment and earnings problems of poorly educated family householders) have 
complicated the task of reducing family poverty simply through economic growth. The expe- 
riences of the state and the New England region in the last few years (1989-92) have revealed 
the critical importance of strong real income and job growth for reducing poverty problems; 
however, economic growth by itself will not likely prove to be sufficient to considerably 
reduce future poverty problems in the city. Given the overall trends in the levels and rates of 
poverty among families in the city of Boston over the past few decades, let us now turn to an 
examination of white poverty problems in the city. 


THE CHANGING RACE/ETHNIC COMPOSITION 
OF BOSTON’S POVERTY POPULATION 

Over the past few decades, the share of the city’s population and its families composed of 

whites has been steadily declining [see Table 27]. Combined with the fact that whites have 

been characterized by sharply lower poverty rates than Asians, blacks, and Hispanics, these 

demographic developments have reduced the share of the city’s poverty population that is 

white.*' In 1979, poor whites comprised a majority (54 percent) of the city’s poverty 
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population; however, by 1989, their share of the city’s poor residents had declined to 46 per- 
cent [Table 28]. The total number of poor persons in Boston at the time of the 1990 census was 
estimated to be 102,092, of whom 47,209 were white. Poor whites, thus, represented the larg- 
est absolute number of poor persons in Boston during that year, but they accounted for less 
than half of all poor persons in the city. 


TABLE 27 


Trends in the White Share of All Persons, Households, Families, and Families 
With Children Under 18, City of Boston, 1970-1990 
(Numbers in Percent) 


Population Group 1970 1980 1990 
All Persons 81.6 70.5 63.0 
All Households 83.8 74.3 69.7 
All Family Households 82.1 68.2 59.3 
Family Households With Children Under 18 7EG ono 46.5 


TABLE 28 


Race/Ethnic Composition of Poor Persons and Families 
in the City of Boston, 1979 and 1989 


Persons Families 
Race/Ethnic Group 1979 1989 1979 1989 
White 57,788 47,209 8,914 6,094 
(54.1%) (46.2%) (45.3%) (34.6%) 
Black 81257 34,599 7,926 7,435 
(33.0%) (33.9%) (40.3%) (42.2%) 
Asian/Pacific Islander 3,010 8,426 556 1,435 
(3.3%) (8.2%) (2.8%) (8.1%) 
Hispanic 14,813 19,664 3,339 4,176 
(13.9%) (19.3%) (17.0%) (23.7%) 
Total Number 106,770 102,092 19,680 17,598 


Note: Hispanics in this table can also be included under White, Black, or Asian race groups. 


As revealed in our earlier section on the changing demographics of the white population, 
the fraction of the city’s family households that are white has declined even more rapidly over 
the past few decades. During 1970, slightly over 82 percent of the city’s family households 
were white, but their share had declined to just under 60 percent by 1990. White families also 
have been characterized by considerably lower poverty rates than members of other race/ 
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ethnic groups. The white family poverty rate in 1989 was 8.7 percent, only 40 percent as high 
as the poverty rates faced by black and Asian families and less than 30 percent as high as the 
Hispanic family poverty rate. As a consequence of these demographic developments and the 
substantial race/ethnic variations in family poverty rates, poor white families represented 
only 35 percent of the city’s total number of poor families in 1989 versus 45 percent a decade 
earlier. Black families accounted for the largest number of poor families (7434) in the city 
during 1990. 

The white share of the city’s poor population also varies considerably by age group. Given 
the relatively low share of white families containing any children under the age of 18 and the 
below average incidence of poverty among white families, only 27 percent of the total number 
of poor children in Boston during 1990 were white. In contrast, a substantial majority of the 
city’s elderly population (65 + ) are white, and the city’s elderly white residents encountered a 
rising rate of poverty during the past decade. Approximately two-thirds of the city’s elderly 
poor (65+) were white at the time of the 1990 census. Given the emphasis of the Boston 
Foundation on understanding and combatting the poverty problems of families and children, 
let us begin our analysis of white poverty problems with an examination of trends in the inci- 
dence of poverty problems among the city’s white families over the 1969—1989 period. 


POVERTY AMONG WHITE FAMILIES, 1969-1989 


As the total number of white, non-Hispanic families in Boston declined from 113,300 in 1970 
to 66,141 in 1990, the composition of these remaining white, non-Hispanic families also 
changed [Table 29]. The share of white family households that were married couple families 
has been declining over the past few decades. In 1970, slightly over three-fourths of all white, 
non-Hispanic family households were married couple families. The share of white families 
comprised of married couples fell slightly below 72 percent in 1980 and declined further to 70 
percent in 1990. The number of family households headed by a woman with no male spouse 
present rose from 19 percent to 23 percent over the same time period, and male householder 
families (no spouse present) increased their share of all white families from 5.5 percent to 6.5 
percent. Traditionally, this last group of families was least likely to contain any children 
under the age of 18; however, a rising fraction of these male householder families have con- 
tained children in more recent years. 
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TABLE 29 
Trends in the Composition of White Boston Families, by Family Type, 1970-1990 
Population Group 1970 1980 1990 
All Families 113,300 74,700 66,141 
Married Couple Families 85,700 93,400 46,518 
(75.6%) (71.6%) (70.3%) 
Male Householder, No Spouse Present 6,200 4,200 4,273 
(5.5%) (5.6%) (6.5%) 
Female Householder, No Spouse Present 21,500 17,000 15,350 
(19.0%) (22.8%) (23.2%) 
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White family poverty rates have actually varied within a fairly narrow range over the past 
few decades [Table 30]. At the time of the 1970 census, the poverty rate for all white, non- 
Hispanic families combined was 9.2 percent. During the less prosperous decade of the 1970s, 
the incidence of white family poverty problems increased, rising above 10 percent by 1979. 
The economic boom of the 1980s raised white real incomes to a considerably higher degree 
and the white, non-Hispanic family poverty rate fell to 8.0 percent in 1989, the lowest it had 
been since the decennial censuses began tracking poverty problems in 1970. 


WHITE POVERTY RATES BY FAMILY TYPE 


White family poverty rates continue to vary widely by family type [Table 30]. Married couple 
families are the least poverty prone group, and their poverty rates have been declining over 
the past few decades, falling below 4 percent in 1989. White, male householder families also 
faced a relatively low rate of poverty (5.9 percent) in 1989; however, the city’s white female 
headed families experienced a 21 percent poverty rate during that same year. Each of these 
subgroups of white families witnessed a reduction in their poverty rates over the past decade, 
revealing that strong economic growth remains an effective antipoverty strategy for nearly all 
white families. 


TABLE 30 


Trends in White Non-Hispanic Family Poverty Rates by Type of Family, 1969-1989 
(Numbers in Percent) 


Absolute Change, 
Family Type 1969 1979 1989 1969-89 
All 9.2 10.3 8.0 —1.2 
Married Couple 5.6 5.4 3.9 —1.7 
Male Householder, No Spouse Present 1.6 9.5 5.9 +43 
Female Householder, No Spouse Present 25.6 25.9 a —4.5 


If we take the near poor (those with family incomes between 100 percent and 125 percent 
of the poverty line) as well as the poor into consideration, then | of every 10 white, non- 
Hispanic families would have been classified as poor or near poor at the time of the 1990 
census [Table 31]. This 10 percent incidence of poverty and near poverty problems among 
white, non-Hispanic families in 1989 represented a new low, falling 3.1 percentage points 
below the share of white families with such income inadequacy problems in 1969. Again, all 
three subgroups of white families made substantial progress in reducing their income inade- 
quacy problems over the decade of the 1980s. Still, white female householder families were 
nearly five times more likely than married couple families to be poor or near poor at the time 
of the 1990 census. When children were present in the home, these poverty differentials by 
family type would widen even more considerably. 
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TABLE 31 


Percent of White Families that Were Poor or Near Poor in the 
City of Boston, by Family Type, 1969-89 


Absolute Change, 
Family Type 1969 1979 1989 1969-89 
All 13,0 14.9 10.4 —3.1 
Married Couple 9.6 9.2 5.5 —4,1 
Male Householder, No Spouse Present 48 14.3 8.7 +3.9 
Female Householder, No Spouse Present o2a.1 32.9 25:5 —6.6 
Total Poor or Near Poor White Families 15,300 11,100 6,846 — 8,454 


As aconsequence of the rising fraction of white families with a female householder and the 
increasing relative differential between the poverty rates of married couple and female house- 
holder families in Boston, an increasing share of poor white families consist of female headed 
families [Table 32]. This change in the structural composition of family poverty also has 
occurred nationally (though not to the same degree as in Boston) and had come to be known as 
the ‘‘feminization of poverty.” 


TABLE 32 


Trends in the Composition of Poor White Boston Families, 
by Family Type, 1969-89 
(Numbers in Percent) 


Absolute Change, 


Family Type 1969 1979 1989 1969-89 
Married Couple 46.2 37.6 34.5 —11.7 
Male Householder, No Spouse Present 1.0 5:2 4.8 +3.8 
Female Householder, No Spouse Present 52.8 57.1 60.8 +8.0 


White female householder families had come to account for a slight majority (53 percent) 
of poor white families in Boston as early as 1969. Their share of poor white families contin- 
ued to increase over the ensuing two decades, reaching 61 percent by 1989. White male 
householder families also have increased their share of poor white families, reaching close to 
5 percent of the total in both 1979 and 1989. Thus, by the time of the 1990 census, only one- 
third of all poor white families in Boston were married couple families. This is well below 
married couples’ share of poor white families in the nation. During 1989, nearly 53 percent of 
the 4.41 million poor white families in the U.S. were married couple families. Future pro- 
gress in reducing white family poverty problems in Boston will be heavily dependent on 
slowing, if not reversing, the growth in the number of female-headed families and substan- 
tially increasing the earnings capacity of the heads of these families, especially those with 
children present in the home. 
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POVERTY PROBLEMS AMONG WHITE FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN 


Over the past forty years, the fraction of the city’s white families containing one or more chil- 
dren under 18 years of age has been steadily declining. By 1990, only 36 percent of the city’s 
white families contained one or more children versus nearly 60 percent of the city’s non- 
white and Hispanic families combined. Earlier, we noted that the 1989 poverty rate among 
city families with children was four times higher than that of families without children. To 
identify the changing patterns of poverty among white families with children, we analyzed 
the census public use tapes for Boston for the 1970, 1980, and 1990 censuses. 

During 1969, nearly 16 percent of the city’s white families containing one or more children 
were categorized as poor [Table 33]. During the 1970s, the incidence of poverty among such 
families rose, reaching 19 percent at the time of the 1980 census. The economic prosperity of 
the 1980s enabled a higher fraction of these white families to escape from the ranks of the 
poor. By 1989, 1 of every 6 white families with children had a combined money income 
below the poverty line. This poverty rate was within one percentage point of the rate prevail- 
ing for such families at the time of the 1970 census. 
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TABLE 33 


Trends in Poverty Rates of White, non-Hispanic Families With Children 
Under 18 Years of Age, by Family Type, Boston, 1969-1989 


Absolute Change, Absolute Change, 


Family Type 1969 1979 1989 1969-79 1979-89 
All 197 19.0 16.4 +3.3 2:6 
Married Couple 6.9 7.6 5.0 +0.7 —2.6 
Male Headed 17.4 14.8 Wee —2,6 —3.6 
Female Headed 53.9 01.7 46.9 —1.8 —48 


The poverty rates of white families with children have varied substantially by type of fam- 
ily over the past two decades. Single parent families headed by women have faced poverty 
rates 7 to 9 times as high as those of white married couple families with children. On average, 
one-half of all white single parent families headed by women have been poor at the time of the 
past three decennial censuses. In contrast, white male headed families with children have 
encountered poverty rates only twice as high as those of married couple families. 

The economic boom of the 1980s assisted in reducing poverty rates among all three sub- 
groups of white families although the relative size of these declines was considerably greater 
for married couple families (34 percent) than for single mother families (9 percent). Despite 
the existence of a near full employment labor market in the city during the late 1980s and 
substantial job growth in trade, finance, and private services industries that traditionally have 
been major employers of women, nearly 47 percent of all white single mother families in Bos- 
ton were poor in 1989. A major portion of this group of poor, white single parent families 
were dependent on cash public assistance income (AFDC benefits) and food stamps to sup- 
port themselves, and many of them had traits (young, limited schooling) that would place 
them at great risk of being members of the permanent poor. 
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Even though white families with children account for a minority (36 percent) of all white 
families in the city, they dominate the white family poverty population. Less than 3 percent of 
the city’s white families without children were poor in 1989, a poverty rate less than one-fifth 
as high as that of white families with children. As a consequence of their substantially higher 
rate of poverty, white families with children accounted for 76 percent of all poor white fami- 
lies in 1990. With a poverty rate of 18 percent in 1989, the city’s white children (under 18 
years of age) were the most poverty prone age group among whites, a finding similar to that 
for the nation and for all other race/ethnic groups in the city. Failure to ameliorate this prob- 
lem in the 1990s will generate severe intergenerational consequences, a burden that the city 
can ill afford. 


THE STRUCTURE OF WHITE FAMILY POVERTY RATES 


BY TYPE OF FAMILY, EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT, 
AND PRESENCE OF CHILDREN 


Up until now, we have been examining the structure of white family poverty rates by family 
type and by presence of children in the home. In our preceding discussion of the median real 
incomes of white families, we illustrated the substantial variability in the median incomes of 
married couple families classified by the educational attainment of the husband and wife. The 
relatively high median incomes of married couple families, particularly those headed by col- 
lege graduates, should have been accompanied by extremely low rates of poverty among 
them. To identify the simultaneous influence of family type, educational attainment of 
householder, and presence of children in the home on the incidence of poverty among white 
families and all families in the city, we generated a matrix of poverty rates for 16 subgroups of 
families.**’ Selected findings from this more comprehensive matrix of family poverty rates are 
presented in Table 34. 

As earlier predicted on the basis of our analysis of white median family incomes, married 
couple families in each educational attainment/presence of children subgroup encountered 
very low rates of poverty. Fewer than 2 percent of white married couple families headed by an 
individual with four or more years of college were poor. Even when children under 18 years of 
age were present in the home, poverty rates of these white married couple families remained 
quite low, irrespective of the years of schooling completed by the family householder. The 
poverty rates for such families ranged from a low of 2.1 percent for those headed by an indi- 
vidual who completed one to three years of college to 4.9 percent for those with a householder 
who failed to graduate from high school. 

Poverty rates of white male and female family householders, no spouse present were also 
uniformly low, regardless of the years of schooling completed by the householder, if no chil- 
dren under 18 were present in the home. Poverty rates for these family subgroups varied from 
a low of 3.9 percent for those with four or more years of college to a high of 6.5 percent for 
those lacking a high school diploma or a GED. 
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TABLE 34 


Poverty Rates Among All Families and White, Non-Hispanic Families in Boston, by Family Type, 
Presence of Children Under 18, and Years of Schooling Completed by the Householder, 1989 
(Numbers in Percent) 


White, 
Family Subgroup All Families Non-Hispanic Families 
Married Couple Family, No Children, 2.2 ney 
16 or More Years of Schooling 
Male or Female Householder Family, 48 3.9 
No Children, 16 or More Years of 
Schooling 
Married Couple Family, 1+ Children, 5.6 2s 
13-15 Years of Schooling 
Single Parent Family, 1+ Children, 24.2 24.1 
13-15 Years of Schooling 
Married Couple Family, 1+ Children, 8.4 3.4 
High School Graduate or GED 
Single Parent Family, 1+ Children, 44.9 45.0 
High School Graduate or GED 
Male or Female Householder, No 1373 6.5 
Children, Fewer than 12 Years of 
Schooling 
Married Couple Family, 1+ Children, 19.7 49 
Fewer than 12 Years of Schooling 
Single Parent Family, 1+ Children, 09./ 59.4 


Fewer than 12 Years of Schooling 


In contrast, single parent families containing one or more children under 18 years of age 
faced very high rates of poverty although the incidence of such problems tended to diminish 
as the householder completed additional years of formal schooling. Those single parent fami- 
lies completing 13—15 years of school experienced a poverty rate of 24 percent in 1989. The 
estimated poverty rate for such families rose to 45 percent if the householder had only a high 
school diploma or a GED and increased to nearly 60 percent if the householder had failed to 
obtain a high school diploma or a GED. These latter two groups of poor families are most at 
risk of being members of the “‘persistently poor.” Based on 1980 census data for nonblack 
families and persons in Boston, Terry Adams and Greg Duncan estimated that nearly 49 per- 
cent of the city’s poor nonblack children under 18 years of age and 42 percent of its nonblack 
poor female headed families were likely members of the persistently poor population; that is, 
they would have been poor for eight of the past ten years.” The economic fate of these poor 
single parent families and their children should be of primary concern to antipoverty policy 
makers and program administrators in the city and state. 
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The incidence of poverty problems among white single parent families in Boston during 
1989 was nearly identical to those of nonwhite and Hispanic single parent families combined. 
This held true for single parents in each formal educational attainment category. For example, 
the 1989 poverty rates of single parent families with 13—15 years of schooling were 24.1 per- 
cent for white, non-Hispanic families and 24.2 percent for all such families in the city. Sim- 
ilarly, the 1989 poverty rates for single parent families lacking a high school diploma or a 
GED were 59.4 percent for white, non-Hispanics and 59.7 percent for all such families. The 
poverty problems of the city’s single parent families with householders lacking any post-sec- 
ondary schooling are quite pervasive regardless of race or ethnicity. Such families account for 
a majority (51 percent) of all poor families in the city today, and their considerably higher 
probabilities of being persistently poor place an increasing share of today’s poor families at 
risk of long-term poverty and economic dependency. 


THE EMPLOYMENT EXPERIENCES OF WHITE 


FAMILY HOUSEHOLDERS AND THEIR POVERTY STATUS 


Given the critical importance of earnings from employment as the dominant income source 
for the vast majority of nonelderly families, one would expect the poverty status of white fam- 
ilies in Boston to be closely linked to the employment experiences of the family head. An 
earlier analysis of the 1989 poverty status of families in the U.S., New England, and Massa- 
chusetts revealed that only 4 percent of U.S. families with a householder employed for 40 or 
more weeks were poor and that the poverty rates for such families in New England and the 
Commonwealth were between | and 2 percent.” 

To identify the nature of the relationships between the 1989 employment experiences of 
white family householders and their families’ poverty status, we classified each family 
householder into | of 5 employment categories based on their reported 1989 employment 
experiences. These five categories were the following: 


¢ Those who worked full time, year round. This group includes those family heads who 
worked 50—52 weeks in 1989 and were employed on average for 35 or more hours per week.” 
The 35 or more hours criterion for full-time status is the same as that used by the U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 


¢ Those who worked full time but were employed for fewer than 50 weeks. 
¢ Those who worked part time (35 hours or less) for the full year. 
¢ Those who worked part time, part year. 


¢ Those who did not work at any time during 1989. 


The number of white family householders in each employment category and their family’s 
poverty status during 1989 are displayed in Table 35. The poverty rates of white Boston fami- 
lies vary systematically with their actual employment experiences. Approximately one-half 
of all white family householders worked full time, year round during 1989, and the poverty 
rate of this group of families was only .5 percent. Working year round, full time in Boston in 
1989 nearly guaranteed an escape from family poverty although it should be noted that a few 
of these nonpoor families escaped from the ranks of the poor as a consequence of other 
sources of family income, including the earnings of other family members. 
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TABLE 35 


1989 Employment Experiences and Poverty Status of White’ 
Family Householders in the City of Boston 


(N= 70,192) 

Number of Poor Percent 
Employment Experience Family Heads Family Heads Poor 
Worked full time, year round 34,621 167 5 
Worked full time, part year 9,330 524 5.6 
Worked part time, year round 2,966 Boo 8.6 
Worked part time, part year 3,662 681 18.6 
Did not work at all 19,613 4,657 23./ 
Total 70,192 6,284 8.9 


‘White families in this table include Hispanic families identifying themselves as white. 


Those white families with a householder working full time, part year had the second lowest 
poverty rate (5.6 percent). If the family head was only able to work part time during the year, 
poverty problems intensified (9 percent), especially when the part-time jobs were only held 
for part of the year (19 percent). Those white families headed by an individual with no paid 
employment during 1989 were at greatest risk of poverty (24 percent). Very similar patterns 
of relationships between employment experiences and poverty status prevailed at the time of 
the 1980 and 1970 censuses; however, white family householders employed full time, year 
round became more successful in escaping from the ranks of the poor over this 20 year 
period.” 

The employment experience data can also be used to examine the work behavior of poor 
white family heads in Boston. Findings for 1989 as well as for 1979 and 1969 are displayed in 
Table 36. During 1989, only 26 percent of poor white family heads held a job at any time 
during that year, and only 3 percent worked year round, full time. A majority of the “*white 
working poor” held part-time jobs and most of them held these part-time jobs for only part of 
the year. Unfortunately, data limitations prevent us from ascertaining reasons for part-time 
work. We do not know whether the relatively high frequency of part-time work among work- 
ing poor family heads was voluntary or whether it was attributable to reduced opportunities 
for full-time work. 

Part-time jobs in the U.S. tend to pay lower hourly earnings than full-time jobs even after 
controlling for demographic/human capital characteristics of workers, and they seldom pro- 
vide key employee benefits such as employer-financed health insurance coverage or pen- 
sions.” Clearly, increasing full-time job opportunities for employed poor family heads in 
Boston would contribute to an increase in their real hourly and weekly earnings, their ability 
to avoid poverty, and their overall economic well-being, including the value of employee 
benefits. 
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TABLE 36 


Distribution of Poor White Family Householders in Boston by 
Employment Experiences, 1989, 1979, 1969 
(Numbers in Percent) 


Employment Experience 1989 1979 1969 
Worked at some time during year 20.9 33.8 29.5 
Worked full time, year round out 9.1 11.4 
Worked full time, part year 8.3 10.4 8.6 
Worked part time, year round 4.1 2.6 2.9 
Worked part time, part year 10.8 AE 7 6.7 
Did not work at all 74.1 66.2 70.5 


—————— 


A comparison of the findings for 1989 with those for the preceding two decades reveals that 
poor white family heads have become less attached to the labor market over time. In bone, 
slightly over one-third of all poor white family heads worked at some point during the year, 
and 30 percent of them had done so in 1969. Part of the decline in the share of the working 
poor among poor white families in the 1980s was attributable to the higher representation of 
female headed families with children (a group with below average work rates) and to the 
actual decline in white family poverty, suggesting that the previous working poor may have 
boosted their annual earnings sufficiently during the economic boom to escape from poverty. 

Poor white family heads in Boston tend to be employed less frequently than poor Asians or 
blacks, and they work fewer weeks during the year when they are employed [Table 37]. Dur- 
ing 1989, mean weeks of employment among all poor family heads in Boston (including 
those with no paid employment) were 7.1 for whites versus 9.6 weeks for blacks and 10.2 
weeks for Asian/Pacific Islanders. When we confine our analysis only to employed family 
heads, we find that the white working poor were employed on average for approximately 28 
weeks versus 30 weeks for working poor blacks and 31 weeks for working poor Asians. 


aS 
TABLE 37 


Mean Weeks of Employment Among Poor Family Householders in Boston, 
by Race and Employment Status During 1989 


All Poor Employed 
Race/Origin Family Heads Only 
Asian/Pacific Islander 10.2 31.0 
Black 9.6 29.5 
Other 6.1 20./ 
White 7.1 27.6 
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The 1990 census long form questionnaire also was used to collect information on the labor 
force status of respondents at the time of the census survey (Spring 1990). These data were 
analyzed to identify the employment and looking for work status of all poor family heads in 
Boston and for key race/ethnic origin and family type subgroups [Table 38]. During the spring 
of 1990, 25 percent of all poor family heads in Boston were working, and another 11 percent 
were looking for work. Thus, 36 percent of the city’s poor family heads were either working 
or actively seeking work. The overall unemployment rate for these poor family householders 
was 31 percent, an extraordinarily high rate of unemployment which may well have been dis- 
couraging other poor family heads from actively seeking work. 

Employment rates of poor family heads tended to vary by race/ethnic origin. Poor black 
family heads (28 percent) were somewhat more likely to be working than whites (25 percent) 
and considerably more likely to be doing so than poor Hispanics. A similar black/white 
employment differential for all poor/near poor persons was found in the earlier Boston Foun- 
dation study; however, Hispanic employment rates in the earlier study were also higher than 
those of whites, a finding in sharp contrast to that observed here.” 


TABLE 38 


The Civilian Labor Force Status of Poor Family Householders in 
Boston, by Race/Ethnic Origin and Type of Family, Spring 1990 


Percent Percent 
Percent Looking Working or 

Group Employed for Work Looking 
All 24.9 11.1 36.0 
Race/Ethnic Origin 

¢ White, not Hispanic 25.4 fa 32.6 

¢ Black, not Hispanic 27.6 1031 42.7 

¢ Hispanic 14.9 11.8 26.7 
White, not Hispanic 

¢ Married couple 32.1 6.5 38.6 

¢ Male householder 28.9 8.3 Shue 

¢ Female householder 71s 7.6 28.9 
Black, not Hispanic 

¢ Married couple 39.6 6.8 46.4 

¢ Male householder 47.6 10.6 58.2 

¢ Female householder Eoia 17.4 40.6 
Hispanic 

¢ Married couple 27.2 12.4 39.6 

¢ Male householder 14.6 0.0 14.6 

* Female householder ila hie 13.9 


Among poor white family heads, employment rates vary by family type. Heads of poor, 
married couple families had the highest employment rate (32 percent) while poor female fam- 
ily householders were characterized by the lowest employment rate (21 percent). Similar pat- 
terns prevailed for poor blacks and Hispanics. Women who headed these poor families also 
faced the most severe unemployment problems, with the size of their unemployment rates 
ranging from 26 percent for whites to nearly 52 percent for Hispanics. Difficulties in finding 
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jobs may well be holding down the search for work among other poor family heads. Previous 
research in the U.S. and the United Kingdom has shown that local unemployment rates tend 
to significantly depress the labor supply and employment rates of adult welfare recipients.” 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE EARNINGS OF 


OTHER FAMILY MEMBERS ON POVERTY RATES 


The preceding section reviewed the relationships between the employment experiences of 
family heads and the poverty status of their families. The ability of families to avoid poverty 
and other income inadequacy problems is also dependent on the earnings of other family 
members and other income sources, including property income and cash income in the form 
of government transfers (Social Security retirement, government pensions, unemployment 
insurance benefits, and AFDC benefits). Over the years, a rising fraction of the total earnings 
of families in the U.S. has come from the employment of family members other than the 
householder, particularly from the earnings of wives in married couple families.” To identify 
the importance of the earnings of family members other than the head in reducing poverty 
problems in Boston, we compared the estimated poverty rates of families based on the entire 
money income of the family with the poverty rates that would have occurred in the absence of 
the earnings of these other family members [Table 39]. 


ET 


TABLE 39 


Estimated Family Poverty Rates Before and After Exclusion of the Earnings of Family Members Other Than 
the Householder from Family Income, by Family Type and Race/Ethnic Origin of Householder, Boston, 1989 
prea nbe tab tt teil Dette anak RSNA 5 AN SRE SSC SRE ee 


Poverty Rate 
Based on Family 
Poverty Rate Income Excluding 
Total Number Based on Total Earnings of Other 
Family Group of Families Family Income Family Members 
All Families 117,896 15.0 29.3 
¢ Married Couple 70,617 7.0 19.0 
« Male Headed 8,877 Vari 31.0 
¢ Female Headed 38,402 31.4 47.9 
¢ White, not Hispanic 66,229 8.3 19.0 
¢ Black, not Hispanic 31,481 20.7 37.6 
¢ Hispanic 12,860 Oeil 515 
White, not Hispanic 
¢ Married Couple 46,562 4.1 12.2 
¢ Male Headed 4,217 ed 18.5 
¢ Female Headed 15,350 ei] 39.6 
Black, not Hispanic 
¢ Married Couple 12,688 8.9 rhe ea 
¢ Male Headed 2,/06 18.0 38.8 
¢ Female Headed 16,087 gain 47.2 
Hispanic 
¢ Married Couple 6,117 13.9 35.0 
« Male Headed 1,194 toce 53.4 


¢ Female Headed 5,549 56.2 69.2 


Source: 1990 census public use tapes, tabulations by Center for Labor Market Studies. 
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Even a casual review of the findings in Table 39 reveals the critical role of the earnings of 
other family members in reducing family poverty problems in Boston at the end of the 1980s. 
If Boston families had to depend solely on the earnings of the family householder (and other 
forms of nonwage and salary income), the 1989 family poverty rate would have been nearly 
double that actually observed (29.3 percent vs. 15.0 percent). Among white, non-Hispanic 
families, the earnings of other family members allowed the poverty rate to decline from 19 
percent to 8 percent, a more than halving of the poverty rate. The earnings of other family 
members also contributed in a substantial manner to reducing poverty problems among the 
city’s black and Hispanic families. 

Among white families, the earnings of the wives in married couple families lowered the 
actual poverty rate two-thirds below the rate that would have been observed in the absence of 
other family member earnings (4.1 percent vs. 12.2 percent). Similar findings applied for 
black and Hispanic married couple families. The greater frequency of multiple earners in 
married couple families boosts their average family incomes and pushes a substantially 
higher number of them above the poverty threshold. The increased earnings of these other 
family members in married couple families, however, also have contributed to the increasing 
inequality in the family income distribution and to the growing gaps between the poverty 
rates of married couple and single parent families in the city. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE INCOME STATUS 
OF POOR FAMILIES IN BOSTON 


The income inadequacy problems of poor families in Boston stem from a multiplicity of 
causes, including limited labor force attachment on the part of many poor family house- 
holders, their ability to only secure part-time or part-year jobs when they do work, low hourly 
earnings from the jobs they hold, limited or no child support from absent fathers/mothers, 
and relatively low cash public assistance income for the dependent poor.” A number of pov- 
erty researchers, including David Ellwood, have argued that there is a need for multiple anti- 
poverty strategies to combat the different labor market problems and needs of poor families, 
with somewhat different strategies for single parent families dependent on welfare benefits 
for their economic livelihood.™ Our preceding analysis has revealed that a majority of the 
city’s poor family householders did not work in 1989, and nearly three-fourths were not 
employed at the time of the 1990 census. 

To derive a better understanding of the income sources of poor families in Boston, we 
examined the degree to which poor families have relied at least in part on cash public assist- 
ance income to support themselves over the past few decades. While the Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children program (AFDC) is the largest of the cash public assistance programs, 


TABLE 40 
Public Assistance Income Status of Poor Families in the City of Boston, 1969-1989 
Number Receiving Percent Receiving 
Number of Cash Public Cash Public 
Year Poor Families Assistance Income Assistance Income 
1969 16,624 7,980 45.6% 
1979 19,680 10,457 53.1% 
1989 17,598 8,427 47.5% 
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poor families also may have received cash payments under the Supplemental Security 
Income program (SSI) for the aged and disabled and under the state’s former General Relief 
program, now known as the Emergency Aid to Elderly, Disabled and Children Program.” 

During 1969, approximately 46 percent of the city’s poor families had received some type 
of cash public assistance income during the year. (Table 40). It should be noted that a majority 
of city families receiving cash public assistance income during that year (as well as during 
1979 and 1989) were not poor either because they “‘mixed work and welfare” during the year 
or had other sources of money income (property income, child support) sufficiently high to 
raise them out of poverty. During 1979, a slight majority of poor families (53 percent) were 
receiving some form of cash public assistance income. Between 1979 and 1989, the number 
of poor families declined by nearly 2,100 or 10 percent, and the number of poor families 
receiving cash public assistance income fell even more rapidly (by 20 percent). Thus, during 
1989, only 47 percent of the city’s poor families reported that they had received cash public 
assistance income at some point during the year. 
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TABLE 41 


Public Assistance Income Status of Poor Families and Poor Family Householders 
by Race/Ethnic Origin and Family Type, 1989 


ee 


Percent of Families Percent of Householders 
Receiving Cash Public Receiving Cash Public 

Group Assistance Income Assistance Income 
All 47.5 43.0 
Race/Ethnic Origin 

¢ White, not Hispanic 43.4 39.7 

¢ Asian, not Hispanic 31.5 27.9 

¢ Black, not Hispanic 41.8 36.1 

¢ Hispanic 68.0 64.7 
White, not Hispanic 

¢ Married Couple 16.9 8.0 

¢ Female Householder 60.9 . 59.9 
Asian, not Hispanic 

¢ Married Couple 23.8 18.4 

¢ Female Householder 56.8 56.8 
Black, not Hispanic 

¢ Married Couple 26.7 17.1 

¢ Female Householder 47.3 42.2 
Hispanic 

¢ Married Couple 49.7 41.8 

¢ Female Householder 75.8 73.6 


Findings on the 1989 public assistance income status of poor white families and those of 
each other major race/ethnic group are displayed in Table 41. During 1989, approximately 4 
of every 9 poor white families in Boston received some form of cash public assistance 
income. This ratio was actually somewhat above that of poor Asian (32 percent) and black 
families (42 percent) but considerably below that of the city’s poor Hispanic families, 
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two-thirds of whom were dependent on cash public assistance income. Among poor white 
families, married couple families were considerably less likely than female-headed families 
to report receiving any form of cash public assistance income (17 percent vs. 61 percent). 
Similarly, only a minority of the city’s poor Asian and black married couple families would 
have been categorized as dependent poor during that year. 

Given the dominant role of AFDC benefit payments in the cash public assistance system 
for families with children, we examined the 1989 public assistance income recipiency status 
of the city’s 16,700 poor and near poor families with children [Table 42]. A slight majority (52 
percent) of the city’s poor and near poor families with one or more children present in the 
home received some cash public assistance income during 1989. The fraction of poor and 
near poor white families (52.4 percent) doing so was nearly identical to the citywide average. 
Poor and near poor Asian/Pacific Islander families (35 percent) were the least likely to be 
receiving such assistance while Hispanics (65 percent) were most likely to be doing so.” 

Among whites, the likelihood of a poor/near poor family with children receiving public 
assistance income varied widely by family type. Only 9 percent of poor/near poor white mar- 
ried couple families reported receiving any public assistance income while 68 percent of 
female, single parent families did so. White single parent families (95 percent) dominated the 
dependent poor/near poor population of white families in Boston during 1989. Similar find- 
ings also applied to the city’s black and Hispanic families with children. 


TABLE 42 


1989 Public Assistance and Employment Status of Poor or Near Poor Families 
In Boston, by Race/Ethnic Origin of Householder 


Percent of Those 


Percent Receiving 

Receiving Cash Public 

Poor or Near Poor Cash Public Assistance 

, Families With Assistance Income Who 

Group Children Under 18 Income in 1989 Worked in 1989 

Total 16,708 624 19.3 
White, not Hispanic 4,128 52.4 20.0 
¢ Married couple oes 9.0 32.6 
¢ Female householder 3,016 67.5 19.7 
Black, not Hispanic 6,621 46.9 24.8 
¢ Married couple 1,103 Vb) 30.7 
¢ Female householder 5,284 Sia 24.4 
Hispanic 4,371 64.8 13.8 
¢ Married couple 969 42.1 14.5 
¢ Female householder 3,279 74.0 13.6 
Asian/Pacific slander 1,231 35.0 13.9 
¢ Married couple aks) 21.9 21.8 
¢ Female householder 343 62.7 10.7 


Nationally, recent research on AFDC durations has revealed that at a given point in time 
nearly 65 percent of the AFDC families are in the midst of a spell that will last for eight years 
or longer.” As a consequence of the limited real value of AFDC cash benefits, long-term 
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welfare dependency is strongly correlated with being persistently poor. Thus, a high fraction 
of the city’s poor/near poor single parent families seem to be at great risk of being members of 
the persistently poor population in 1990. 

Given the deterioration in the city’s economy since the 1990 census was completed, the 
ability of existing poor single parent families to become economically independent has been 
adversely affected as evidenced by the sharp rise in the number of AFDC caseloads over the 
past three years. Further research on the economic mobility of the dependent poor in Boston 
is clearly needed to determine the factors associated with the ability to escape poverty and 
dependency. Previous research on welfare usage by female single parent families in Boston 
has revealed that the health status of the mother, her educational attainment, the number of 
preschool children, and the amount of nonwage income (including child support) are signifi- 
cant determinants of the likelihood of welfare usage. Efforts to improve the health, literacy 
proficiencies, and educational attainment of the heads of single parent families and to 
increase their prospects for receiving child support hold promise for reducing future poverty 
and dependency problems. 


RECENT TRENDS IN AFDC CASELOADS IN BOSTON 


During early 1989, the economic boom in Massachusetts came to an abrupt end, and the state 
and metropolitan area economies entered a deep and lengthy economic recession. As net 
wage and salary job losses throughout the state exceeded 400,000 over the past four years, the 
number of poor families began to rise, and a growing number of families in the state and the 
region have turned to the AFDC benefits program for their economic support. In Massa- 
chusetts, the number of AFDC cases (both basic and unemployed parent) increased by 
25,000, or 28 percent, between August 1989 and March 1993.° Within the New England 
region as a whole, the AFDC caseloads grew even more rapidly, rising by 35 percent between 
August 1989 and December 1992. 

After declining moderately in the late 1980s, the number of active AFDC cases in Boston 
also resumed growth in 1989. Between August 1989 and March 1993, the number of AFDC 
cases in local welfare offices in Boston increased from 16,661 to 21,129, a 27 percent rate of 
growth, nearly identical to that for the entire state over the same time period [Table 43]. 
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TABLE 43 
Trends in Active AFDC Cases in the City of Boston, by Local Office, August 1989—March 1993 

August March Absolute Relative 
Local Office 1989 1993 Change Change 
Bowdoin Park 3,203 3,488 + 235 + 7.2% 
Boylston Square 1,539 1,604 + 65 + 4.2% 
East Boston 1,471 1,759 + 288 + 19.6% 
Grove Hall 2,997 4,369 + 1,372 + 45.8% 
Roslindale 3,700 5,307 + 1,607 + 43.4% 
Roxbury Crossing 3,032 3,629 + 597 + 19.7% 
South Boston 669 973 + 304 + 45.4% 
Total 16,661 21,129 + 4,468 + 26.8% 
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While each local welfare office in Boston experienced growth in its AFDC caseloads over this 
period, the rates of increase varied markedly, ranging from lows of 4 to 7 percent in the 
Boylston Square and Bowdoin Park offices to highs of 43 to 46 percent in the Grove Hall, 
Roslindale, and South Boston offices. 

White AFDC cases in Boston accounted for 20 percent of the city’s entire AFDC caseload 
in March 1993 [Table 44]. The white share of active AFDC caseloads does, however, vary 
markedly by local office, primarily reflecting the racial composition of the neighborhoods 
served by each office. White AFDC families are concentrated in three of these local AFDC 
offices: East Boston, Roslindale, and South Boston. In two of these three local offices 
(Roslindale and South Boston), AFDC cases experienced extremely high rates of growth over 
the past four years, and white AFDC cases citywide increased by the same rate as the total 
caseload. Economic dependency has, thus, grown among the city’s poor white families since 
the 1990 Census and has undoubtedly increased the number of families and children at risk of 
persistent poverty. Most of the hard won antipoverty gains of the 1980s have likely been lost 
during the severe recessionary environment of the early 1990s. 


TABLE 44 
White AFDC Cases as a Percent of Total AFDC Cases, by Local Office, Boston, March 1993 

Local Office Percent 
Bowdoin Park 11% 
Boylston Square 6% 
East Boston 58% 
Grove Hall 2% 
Roslindale 20% 

; Roxbury Crossing 18% 
South Boston 73% 
Total 20% 


POVERTY PROBLEMS OF UNRELATED INDIVIDUALS 


IN THE CITY OF BOSTON 


The poverty problems of Boston families and their children were described and assessed in 
the preceding sections. Yet, many persons in Boston, especially whites, do not live in family 
households. Over time, the city has become home for an increasing number of non-family 
households. During 1990, approximately 153,000 of the city’s white residents, or 42 percent, 
lived on their own, in a household with others to whom they were not related (roommate, 
partner), or in group quarters, including college dormitories, sororities, fraternities, nursing 
homes, and jails. Earlier analyses of the poverty problems of unrelated individuals in Boston 
based on the 1985 BRA household survey and the 1988-89 Boston Foundation household 
survey had revealed substantive progress in reducing poverty problems among these unre- 
lated individuals, especially among whites.” 
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The official U.S. Census Bureau poverty data for unrelated individuals from the decennial 
censuses exclude a number of population groups from the poverty estimates. Among the 
groups excluded are those unrelated individuals under the age of 15, college students living in 
dormitories, armed forces members residing in military barracks, and inmates of institutions 
(jails, prisons, long-term hospitals).” College students living off campus in apartment build- 
ings and homes are included in the poverty counts for persons, families, and unrelated indi- 
viduals. At the time of the 1980 census, there were 37,725 poor unrelated individuals (15 + ) 
in the city of Boston, yielding an overall poverty rate for this group of 26.5 percent.” Whites 
accounted for the overwhelming majority (77 percent) of the city’s poor unrelated individuals 
in 1979, and their poverty rate was slightly over 25 percent. 

Using the same population subgroups for our analysis of poverty problems among the city’s 
unrelated individuals in 1989, we estimated poverty rates of 24 percent for all unrelated indi- 
viduals and 21 percent for white unrelated individuals [Table 45]. Both of these poverty rates 
were several percentage points below those prevailing in 1989 (four percentage points lower 
for whites); however, they remain considerably above those estimated by earlier poverty 
studies in the city.” Since college students living outside of dormitories are included in the 
poverty estimates, we removed them from the count of unrelated persons (both total and poor) 
and re-estimated the poverty rates for all and white unrelated individuals. By doing so, we 
reduced the poverty rate for these two groups to 19 percent and 15 percent, respectively. 
There were still 25,500 unrelated individuals (15+ ) not attending college with a money 
income below the poverty line. This is a considerable group of poor persons who should not 
be ignored by antipoverty programs. 


a 
TABLE 45 


Poverty Problems Among Unrelated Individuals (15 + ) in the City of Boston 
Including and Excluding College Students, Total and White Non-Hispanics, 1989 


Group All White, Non-Hispanic 

1. All Unrelated Individuals (15 +) for 170,095 131,365 

Whom Poverty Status Was Determined 

Poor Persons 41,237 27,841 

Poverty Rate 24.2% 21.2% 
2. Unrelated Individuals Excluding 135,368 104,852 

College Students Living Off Campus 

Poor Persons 20.031 16,131 

Poverty Rate 18.9% 15.4% 
3. Elderly Unrelated Individuals (65+) in 29,072 20,133 

Households 

Poor Persons 5,723 4281 

Poverty Rate 22.8% 21.3% 
4. Unrelated Individuals Living in 104,454 80,880 


Households, Excluding College 

Students and the Elderly 

Poor Persons 16,693 10,038 
Poverty Rate 16.0% 12.4% 


Source: 1990 census public use tape, tabulations by Center for Labor Market Studies. 
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The elderly (those 65 + ) comprised nearly one-fourth of the city’s poor unrelated individ- 
uals not enrolled in college. A high fraction (23 percent) of the city’s elderly population living 
on their own were poor in 1989, including white elderly individuals who faced a 21 percent 
poverty rate during that year. Contrary to developments in prior decades, these elderly indi- 
viduals living outside of families did not experience a declining rate of poverty in the 1980s. 
The poverty rates for all elderly unrelated individuals and for elderly whites in Boston rose by 
1.5 percentage points between 1979 and 1989. 

Findings of national longitudinal research on the exit rates out of poverty reveal that the 
elderly poor are the least likely age group to escape from poverty from one year to another and 
that many of those who do rise out of the ranks of the poor still remain near poor. For example, 
an analysis of the findings from the 1984—85 Surveys of Income and Program Participation 
(SIPP) revealed that 84 percent of the elderly poor in 1984 were still poor in 1985 and that 95 
percent of the poor in 1984 had an income below 125 percent of the poverty line in 1985.” The 
elderly poor are, thus, likely to be members of the persistent poor, given their dependence on 
income sources that are fixed in nominal or real terms, such as private pensions and social 
security benefits. Their economic fate will, thus, be less influenced than other age groups by 
changes in general labor market conditions. Given the recent lack of progress in reducing 
poverty among the city’s elderly individuals living on their own, let us take a closer look at the 
problems of poverty among the city’s entire elderly population and its elderly white residents. 


TRENDS IN POVERTY AMONG THE ELDERLY IN BOSTON 


The elderly in the U.S. have been one of the nation’s more successful stories in the war on 
poverty. During 1959, slightly over 35 percent of the nation’s elderly population (65 + ) were 
living in poverty; however, over the following three decades, their rate of poverty would be 
reduced by two-thirds, falling to 11.4 percent in 1989.” The substantial reductions in the 
overall incidence of poverty problems among the elderly over the past 30 years were brought 
about by a variety of factors, including increases in Social Security coverage and substantial 
improvements in the average and minimum real (inflation-adjusted) values of Social Security 
benefits for retirees. As recently as 1983, the availability of cash transfers from the govern- 
ment (including Social Security retirement and SSI benefits for the elderly) reduced the pov- 
erty rate among elderly households by one-half; that is, from 43 percent to 21 percent.” 
The declines in poverty among the nation’s elderly far outpaced those of other age groups. 
By 1974, the poverty rate for the elderly fell below that of children under 18 years of age for 
the first time since the poverty data were collected, and the gaps between the poverty rates of 
children and the elderly have been widening since then, exceeding eight percentage points in 
1990 (20.5 percent vs. 12.2 percent). This substantial age twist in poverty rates between the 
nation’s elderly and its children led Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan of New York to pro- 
claim in Family and Nation that “It is fair to assume that the United States has become the first 
society in history in which a person is more likely to be poor if young rather than old.”’” 
While the poverty problems of the elderly have been considerably reduced over the past 
three decades, they have not been eliminated, and nearly 1 of 5 members of the nation’s 
elderly population were either poor or near poor in 1990. The remaining poverty problems 
among the nation’s elderly are more heavily concentrated among the elderly living alone, the 
bulk of whom (77 percent) are women.” During 1990, the poverty rate among the nation’s 
elderly living alone was 24.5 percent, more than four times higher than that of the elderly 
living in family households (5.9 percent). The vast majority of these elderly unrelated indi- 
viduals face persistent poverty problems in the absence of a new or modified set of income 
transfer/community service employment strategies to boost their cash money incomes. 
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Poverty problems among the elderly (65 + ) in Massachusetts were quite high at the time of 
the 1970 census, with nearly 1 of 5 having a money income below the poverty threshold. The 
poverty rate among the Bay State’s elderly population declined by nearly half between 1969 
and 1979, but then the rate of decline slowed considerably over the decade of the 1980s, fal- 
ling to 9.4 percent by 1989. Within the city of Boston, the poverty rate among the elderly also 
declined sharply during the 1970s, falling to just under 13 percent by the end of the decade. 
However, during the 1980s, progress came to a halt, and by 1989 the poverty rate among the 
city’s elderly had risen to 15.3 percent. The increase in the incidence of elderly poverty prob- 
lems in Boston during the 1980s was not a phenomenon unique to the city. Over the decade, 
poverty rates of the elderly rose in 7 of the state’s 11 central cities, with Fall River, Lowell and 
Worcester also experiencing a rise in their elderly poverty rate of 2 to 3 percentage points. 

The increase in poverty problems among the elderly in Boston over the 1980s was not sim- 
ply attributable to a changing race/ethnic composition of the city’s resident elderly popula- 
tion. Nonwhites did increase their share of the city’s elderly population during the 1980s from 
13 percent to 21 percent, and this demographic development by itself would have pushed up 
the elderly poverty rate since the city’s Asian, black, and Hispanic elderly encountered pov- 
erty rates in 1979 that were 1.6 to 2.2 times higher than those of elderly whites [see chart]. 
During the 1980s, however, the poverty rate among the city’s white elderly increased from 
11.7 percent to 13.3 percent, and the poverty rate among the city’s elderly Asian population 
nearly doubled. The black elderly population’s poverty rate was basically unchanged between 
1979 and 1989 while that of elderly Hispanics fell by 2 percentage points to 24 percent 
[see chart]. 


Poverty Rates Among All Persons 65 and Over, 
By Race, Boston City, 1979 and 1989 


White, 1979 
White, 1989 


Black, 1979 
Black, 1989 


Hispanic, 1979 
Hispanic, 1989 


Asian, 1979 
Asian, 1989 


Total, 1979 
Total, 1989 


20 29 
POVERTY RATES 


The city’s elderly population in 1990 was still dominated by whites. As a consequence, the 
white elderly made up 68 percent of the city’s elderly poor population during that year despite 
the fact that they continued to experience poverty rates below those of their nonwhite elderly 
counterparts. Since the elderly white population also comprises a substantially larger share 
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of the city’s overall white population (15 percent) than do elderly nonwhites and Hispanics, 
the elderly white poor account for a considerably larger share of the total white poverty popu- 
lation. In 1989, elderly whites accounted for nearly 1 of every 7 members of the white poverty 
population versus only 5 percent for blacks and 2 percent for Hispanics, the youngest sub- 
group of the city’s population [Table 46]. 


TABLE 46 


The Elderly Poor (65+ ) as a Percent of the Total Poverty Population 
in the City of Boston, by Race/Ethnic Group, 1969-1989 


Year Total White Black Hispanic Asian 
1969 T3003 ree 5.1 2.6 — 
1979 7.8 idee 3.8 sg 6.9 
1989 9.2 13.6 5.5 oun 8.6 


As expected, the poverty rates of the city’s elderly population vary somewhat by neighbor- 
hood, ranging from lows of 9 to 10 percent in Jamaica Plain, West Roxbury, and Roslindale to 
a high of 30 percent in the South End [see charts]. Yet, the middle two-thirds of these 15 
neighborhoods were characterized by elderly poverty rates that fluctuated within a fairly nar- 
row range (12 to 17 percent). During the 1980s, the estimated poverty rates of the city’s 


Poverty Rates Among All Persons 65 and Over, 
By Boston Neighborhoods, 1989 
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elderly population increased in 12 of these 15 neighborhoods, were basically unchanged in 
two others (Jamaica Plain and South Boston), and fell in the North End. The rising rate of 
poverty among the city’s elderly was, thus, quite pervasive across the city rather than being 
concentrated in a few low income neighborhoods. The deterioration in poverty conditions 
among the elderly should be a major source of concern to all antipoverty policymakers and 
administrators since this age group had been the only one to experience a major improvement 
in their poverty position in the 1970s and their poverty problems are more likely to be 
persistent. 

Similar to developments nationally, the poverty problems of the city’s elderly population 
vary considerably by household living arrangement. Elderly married couple families and 
those living with other family members encountered a poverty rate of only 8 percent in 1989 
versus a 24 percent rate of poverty for elderly individuals living on their own. The latter group 
of elderly poor includes many widows whose income sources are often fixed in real, if not 
nominal, terms and are often depleted by rising costs of supplementary medical insurance 
and prescriptions. The reduced real incomes and social isolation of the elderly poor often lead 
to lower food consumption and increased malnutrition problems.” While the federal/state 
Supplemental Security Income program for the aged was designed to boost the incomes of the 
elderly poor, the stringent asset ownership conditions of the program often limit the eligi- 
bility of the elderly poor for such assistance.® A review of the existing eligibility provisions of 
SSI for the aged may well be called for to improve the city’s and state’s ability to make major 
new inroads into reducing poverty among the elderly over the decade of the 1990s. 


THE GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION 


OF WHITE FAMILY POVERTY PROBLEMS 


Our analysis of white family poverty problems in Boston has focused on the changing magni- 
tude, composition, and nature of such problems throughout the city as a whole. Yet, family 
poverty problems in Boston at the time of the 1970, 1980, and 1990 censuses have been found 
to vary widely across neighborhoods and within neighborhoods by census tract." To identify 
the degree of geographic variability in white family poverty rates in 1989, we examined all 
census tracts that contained at least 150 white families at the time of the 1990 census.” The 
white family poverty rates in each of these eligible census tracts were estimated and ranked 
from highest to lowest. Identification of the highest 15 and lowest 15 white family poverty 
tracts is displayed in Table 47. 
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Tract 


607 
610 
611 
903 
608 
402 
917 
810 
1205 
105 
501 
408 
502 
403 
612 


Total 


Tract 


920 
401 
107 
703 
908 
1005 
1302 
1404 
407 
108 
916 
2.01 
{ 
706 
1009 


Total 


TABLE 47 


Top 15 and Bottom 15 White Family Poverty Census Tracts, Boston: 1989 


Total 
White 
Families 


261 
692 
476 
240 
247 
331 
170 
348 
234 
214 
805 
0/9 
839 
990 
213 


6,195 


Total 
White 
Families 


175 
343 
698 
337 
209 
347 
1,258 
704 
397 
873 
242 
634 
634 
204 
983 


7,688 


Top 15 Census Tracts 


Poor 
White 
Families 


100 
208 
162 
77 
65 
86 
41 
78 
ol 
43 
158 
107 
155 
100 
38 


1,499 
Bottom 15 Census Tracts 
Poor 


White 
Families 
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White 
Family 
Poverty Rate 


38.3% 
37.3% 
34.0% 
32.1% 
26.3% 
26.0% 
24.1% 
22.4% 
21.8% 
20.1% 
19.6% 
18.6% 
18.5% 
18.2% 
17.8% 


24.2% 


White 
Family 
Poverty Rate 


0.0% 
0.0% 
0.0% 
0.0% 
0.0% 
0.0% 
0.8% 
0.9% 
1.0% 
1.1% 
1.7% 
1.9% 
1.9% 
2.0% 
2.2% 


1.0% 


The white family poverty rates in the highest 15 poverty tracts ranged from 18 percent to 38 
percent. At the time of the 1990 census, there were 6,195 white families living in these 15 
tracts of whom nearly 1,500 or 24 percent were poor. The white family poverty rate for these 
15 tracts combined was, thus, three times higher than the citywide average for all white 
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families. The bottom 15 white family poverty tracts had extremely low rates of family pov- 
erty. Six of these tracts contained no poor white families, and four others had a poverty rate 
close to 1 percent. There were 7,688 white family households living in these 15 poverty tracts 
during 1990, of whom only 76 or | percent were poor. The relative size of the difference 
between the white family poverty rates of these two groups of census tracts was thus quite 
considerable. The overall rate of poverty in the highest 15 tracts was 24 times higher than in 
the bottom 15 tracts. Clearly, white families in these tracts occupy substantially different eco- 
nomic niches. Targetting policies are clearly called for in future antipoverty efforts aimed at 
resolving white family poverty problems in Boston. 


ee PE 
TABLE 48 


Neighborhood Locations of the Top 15 and Bottom 15 
White Family Poverty Census Tracts, 1989 


Neighborhood Top 15 Bottom 15 
South Boston 5 


Charlestown 


So 


East Boston 
Jamaica Plain 
south End 

South Dorchester 


Neponset 

West Roxbury 
Hyde Park 

Back Bay/Fenway 


mono + + + OO fF NYO CO CO PY 


3 
3 
1 
0 
1 
Roxbury/Mission Hill 1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 


Allston/Brighton 


These 15 highest and lowest white family poverty tracts are located in a number of different 
neighborhoods across the city (Table 48).* Eleven of the top 15 white poverty tracts were 
located in three neighborhoods: South Boston, Charlestown and East Boston, each of which 
are home for at least one public housing project. The other four high poverty tracts were scat- 
tered across four other neighborhoods. While Charlestown was the home for 3 of the top 15 
poverty tracts, it was also the location for 2 of the 15 lowest family poverty tracts. These two 
census tracts (401 and 407) had become the site for a number of high income housing develop- 
ments during the 1980s, and the median family income in these two tracts at the time of the 
1990 census was $65,000, twice the citywide average. Four of the other lowest white family 
poverty tracts were located in South Dorchester while the Back Bay/Fenway, Allston- 
Brighton, and South End neighborhoods each contained two of the lowest 15 poverty tracts. 

The 15 highest white family poverty tracts in 1989 also were characterized by high rates of 
family poverty problems in 1979 (See Table 49).“ In 1979, the overall family poverty rate in 
these 15 highest tracts was 28.6 percent. Between 1979 and 1989, these 15 tracts attracted an 
additional 470 family households; however, the estimated number of poor families fell by 
140. The overall incidence of family poverty problems in these 15 census tracts thus fell to 
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25.3 percent in 1989, a decline of somewhat more than 3 full percentage points over the 
decade. Some progress in reducing family poverty problems had occurred in these tracts dur- 
ing the boom years; however, the 25 percent poverty rate at the end of the decade clearly indi- 
cates the existence of a concentrated problem requiring the attention of the city’s and state’s 
antipoverty agencies. Intensive and comprehensive tract-based antipoverty strategies have 
seldom been tried in recent decades. Most antipoverty efforts focus on the needs of individual 
persons and families rather than self-contained neighborhood units. Greater experimentation 
with comprehensive, neighborhood-based approaches, such as those funded by the U.S. 
Department of Labor under the YOU demonstration programs, might well be called for in 
the 1990s. 


TABLE 49 


Comparisons of 1979 and 1989 Family Poverty Rates in the 
15 Highest White Family Poverty Tracts 


Variable 1979 1989 Change 1979-89 
Total Families 8,028 8,498 + 470 
Poor Families 2,292 abate? — 140 
Family Poverty Rate 28.6% 29.3% —3.3% 


THE GEOGRAPHIC CONCENTRATION OF TOTAL AND 


WHITE POVERTY PROBLEMS IN BOSTON 


During the past decade, spurred by the research of William Julius Wilson and his colleagues 
at the University of Chicago, poverty researchers began to focus attention on the geographic 
concentration of poverty problems in the U.S.* This growing body of research on the geo- 
graphic concentration of poverty was intended to address a number of different issues, 
including an assessment of actual time trends in the concentration of the poor in large cities 
and metropolitan areas of the nation, the identification of the size and growth of an urban 
underclass, and the impacts of concentrated poverty on the educational, employment, child- 
bearing, and welfare behaviors and outcomes of residents.” ; 

In conducting these studies of the changing geographic concentration of the poor, 
researchers have used a variety of poverty rate definitions to classify an area as a “concen- 
trated poverty”’ area. The U.S. Census Bureau traditionally has used a poverty rate of 20 per- 
cent or higher to identify ‘‘poverty areas’’ while more recently academic researchers, 
including Wilson, Bane, and Jargowsky, have used a 40 percent poverty rate cutoff to define 
‘extreme poverty”’ or ‘‘ghetto poverty”’ areas.*’ The term “‘ghetto poverty”’ has been recom- 
mended by Wilson as a substitute for the “‘underclass” terminology in future public policy 
debates.* 

Given the increasing tendency of academic researchers to use the 30 percent and 40 percent 
poverty rate cutoffs in measuring concentrated poverty problems, we analyzed the geo- 
graphic distribution of poor Boston residents by census tract in 1970, 1980, and 1990 and 
estimated the percent of poor persons residing in tracts with a poverty rate at or above both 30 
percent and 40 percent [Table 50]. At the time of the 1970 census, only 1 of 6 of the city’s 
census tracts had a poverty rate of 30 percent or higher, and these tracts were home for only 
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24 percent of the city’s poor. Using the 40 percent poverty rate cutoff, only 9 census tracts 
would have met the ‘‘extreme poverty” criteria, and only 14 percent of the city’s poor lived in 
such concentrated poverty areas during 1970. 


————— a 


TABLE 50 
Trends in the Concentration of Poor Persons in High Poverty Census Tracts of Boston, 1969-1989 
kg a ng an a a i 
Variable 1969 1979 1989 
Number of Census Tracts 147 162 168 
Number of Tracts With Poverty Rate 20 4} 32 
of 30% or More 
Percent of Tracts With Poverty Rate 17.0% 25.3% 19.0% 
of 30% or More 
Number of Tracts With Poverty Rate 9 10 13 
of 40% or More 
Percent of Tracts With Poverty Rate 6.1% 6.2% 7.7% 
of 40% or More 
Total Poor Persons 99,163 106,756 101,863 
Percent Living in Tracts With 30% or 23.1% 40.6% 33.1% 
Higher Poverty Rate 
Percent Living in Tracts With 40% or 14.1% 7.6% 10.8% 


Higher Poverty Rate 


Between 1970 and 1980, poverty problems intensified in the city, and the number of indi- 
vidual census tracts with a poverty rate of 30 percent or more increased sharply from 25 to 41. 
The share of the city’s poor living in such tracts increased from 24 percent to nearly 41 per- 
cent. While this share was slightly below that for the nation’s largest 50 cities combined dur- 
ing the same year, Boston’s ranking among these 50 largest cities was 22nd highest [Table 
51]. If the 40 percent poverty rate cutoff were used to define concentrated poverty, however, 
only 10 of the city’s census tracts would have met this criterion in 1980, and they contained 
only 8 percent of the city’s poor. Boston’s share was considerably below the 24 percent ratio 
for the nation’s 50 largest cities, and Boston ranked only 43rd highest on this concentrated 
poverty measure during that year. 
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TABLE 51 
Concentrations of Poor Persons Within the Nation’s Largest 50 Cities and the City of Boston, 1980 


Concentration Variable All 50 Cities Boston Boston’s Rank 
Percent of Poor in 44 41 22nd 
Tracts With 30% or 

Higher Poverty Rate 

Percent of Poor in 24 8 43rd 


Tracts with 40% or 
Higher Poverty Rate 
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The decade of the 1980s witnessed moderate gains in reducing poverty problems among 
residents of the city. The decline in the poverty population helped reduce the number of 
census tracts with poverty rates of 30 percent or more from 41 to 32, and the fraction of the 
city’s poor living in such areas fell from 41 percent to 33 percent. Given the city’s compara- 
tive success in reducing poverty problems relative to the nation’s other 50 largest cities, it is 
quite likely that Boston’s ranking on this poverty concentration measure also improved over 
the decade. Unfortunately, at this time, we do not have access to findings on changing poverty 
concentrations within the nation’s other large central cities. 

Somewhat surprisingly, the number of Boston census tracts with a poverty rate of 40 per- 
cent or higher increased from 10 to 13 over the decade. Approximately 11,000 poor persons 
or 11 percent of the city’s entire poor population lived in such “‘extreme poverty”’ tracts in 
1990, indicating the existence of a growing structural poverty problem in such neighbor- 
hoods. Many of these extreme poverty tracts unfortunately contain a relatively high number 
of children. Using the poverty rate for children rather than all persons as an indicator of the 
concentration of poverty in a tract in 1990, we estimated that 45 percent of all poor children 
(under 18) in Boston were living in tracts in which 40 percent or more of all children were 
poor. This is a very unsettling finding, with potentially dire future consequences. 

Finally, we compared the geographic concentration of poverty in 1990 among Boston’s 
poor whites, blacks, Hispanics, and Asians [Table 52]. Poverty cutoff rates of 20 percent, 30 
percent, and 40 percent were used in measuring the degree of concentration of such poverty 
problems. As anticipated, given their lower overall incidence of poverty, poor whites were 
less concentrated than poor blacks and Hispanics, with mixed findings for Asians. If the 30 
percent poverty rate cutoff is used to define concentrated poverty areas, then approximately 
one-fourth of poor Boston whites lived in concentrated poverty areas in 1990 versus nearly 40 
percent of blacks and Hispanics. Using the 40 percent poverty rate cutoff to define “extreme 
poverty’ neighborhoods, only 8 percent of poor whites lived in such areas versus 15 to 17 
percent of poor blacks and Hispanics. These racial/ethnic patterns are quite similar to those 
for other large central cities; however, the relative sizes of the race/ethnic differences in Bos- 
ton are considerably lower than they were for the nation’s 10 largest cities in 1980. Wilson’s 
earlier analysis of poverty concentration in these 10 cities discovered that 21 percent of poor 
blacks and 16 percent of poor Hispanics lived in “‘ghetto poverty”’ areas versus only 2 percent 
of poor white, non-Hispanics. 
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TABLE 52 


Concentrations of Boston’s Poor by Incidence of Poverty in Tract and Race/Ethnic Origin 
(Numbers in Percent) 


Asian or 
Tract Poverty Rate All White Black Hispanic Pacific Islander 
20% or higher 66.4 52:7 78.0 77.6 71.4 
30% or higher S32 26.3 39.5 38.3 32.4 
40% or higher 11.0 rats, 15.0 16.8 4.5 
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Given the 14 percent rate of poverty among the city’s white residents in 1989 and the 8 
percent share of the white poor living in these “extreme poverty” areas, only | of every 100 
white Boston residents were both poor and a resident of an extreme poverty neighborhood. 
Comparable ratios for the city’s black and Hispanic residents were 3.6 per 100 and 5.7 per 
100, respectively, during the same year. While pockets of concentrated white poverty clearly 
exist in the city, these pockets are less pervasive than they are for the city’s black and Hispanic 
population. 
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Critiques of 
the Official Poverty Measures 


The poverty income thresholds of the federal government have been subject to an increasing 
number of criticisms over the years. These critiques have been provided by both political con- 
servatives and liberals, by social scientists, and by advocacy groups.” A brief review of these 
critiques seems in order to determine whether future assessments of poverty problems in 
Boston should be based upon income measures that differ from those currently in use. After 
we review several of these suggested alternative methodologies for measuring poverty, we 
will present our estimates of the number of poor families and children in Boston in 1989 
based upon these alternative poverty criteria. 

First, as noted earlier, the income definitions used by the U.S. Census Bureau in measuring 
the money incomes of families exclude capital gains, the value of in-kind benefits received 
from employers and the government, Earned Income Tax Credits, and federal and state 
income taxes paid by families. Over the past few decades, an increasing amount of in-kind 
benefits, including food stamps, housing subsidies, and health care, have been provided to 
low income families. Excluding the value of these in-kind benefits from the money income 
measures does reduce estimates of the actual purchasing power of many poor families and 
inflates the number of poor persons and families. 

During the past few years, the U.S. Census Bureau has developed alternative estimates of 
the number of poor persons based on a wide array of alternative income measures that take 
into account capital gains, federal and state income taxes, payroll taxes, Earned Income Tax 
Credits, and selected in-kind benefits.” Assigning a monetary value to a number of the in- 
kind benefits can become a quite complex undertaking. For in-kind benefits such as food 
stamps that are a near cash equivalent, the assignment of a monetary value is rather straight- 
forward — a dollar of food stamp benefits counts as a dollar of income. Valuing in-kind health 
benefits such as Medicare or Medicaid becomes a far more complex undertaking since dollars 
of subsidized health care are not often equivalent to a dollar of discretionary income. The 
U.S. Census Bureau has recently revised its methodology for assigning income values to 
Medicare and Medicaid health benefits, using a “‘fungible value’’ methodology that counts 
such benefits as money income only if they are estimated to have freed up financial resources 
that the family could have allocated to medical care. Previously, the actual value of the 
Medicare/Medicaid expenditures were assigned to the incomes of households receiving 
such benefits.” 

Taking these food stamps, housing, and Medicaid/Medicare benefits into account does 
substantively reduce estimates of the number of poor persons in the U.S. [Table 53]. After 
first adjusting the money incomes of persons and families for capital gains, health insurance 
supplements, Earned Income Tax Credits, and income and payroll taxes, the inclusion of 
food stamps, Medicaid, and housing subsidies as money income reduced the estimated inci- 
dence of poverty among persons in the U.S. by nearly 20 percent in both 1979 and 1989. 
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TABLE 53 


Estimates of the Incidence of Poverty Among Persons in the U.S. 
Under Alternative Income Measures, 1979 and 1989 
(Numbers in Percent) 


income Measures 1979 1989 
1. Federal Government's Existing Money Income Measures Tt 12.8 
2. Money Income Measure under (1) plus capital gains, health insurance the 12.5 


supplements to Wages, Fungible Medicare Benefits, and Earned Income 
Tax Credits minus federal and state income taxes and payroll taxes 


3. Money income as defined in (2) plus the fungible value of Medicaid benefits 8.9 10.4 
and the value of means-tested food and housing benefits 


Given the fact that poor/near poor families in New England and Massachusetts are more 
likely than their national counterparts to receive these types of in-kind-benefits, inclusion of 
these benefits in the money incomes of persons and families would have an even larger rela- 
tive impact on the poverty estimates for our state and city [Table 54]. Unfortunately, the 
decennial census did not capture information on the receipt of these in-kind benefits by 
respondents; thus, we cannot provide alternative estimates of poverty problems in Boston 
using these adjusted money income measures. 
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TABLE 54 


Percent of Poor and Near Poor Families in the U.S., New England, and Massachusetts 
Receiving Selected In-Kind Benefits, 1988 


U.S. New England Massachusetts 
Public Housing Occupant 10.7 hee 1D 
Housing Subsidy 78 16.6 23 
Food Stamps 43.7 45.9 47.3 
Medicaid/Medicare 48.6 61.4 63.9 
Energy Assistance 20.1 23.4 20.5 


A second critique of the federal government’s poverty measures is related to the failure to 
adjust the poverty income thresholds for regional and local variations in the cost of living. 
Only the states of Alaska and Hawaii receive a different set of poverty income thresholds. 

The absence of current estimates of regional variations in the amount of income needed by 
families to achieve a given family living standard preclude regional/local adjustments to the 
existing poverty thresholds. In the fall of 1981, the Bureau of Labor Statistics estimated that a 
four person family in the Boston metropolitan area would need a pretax money income of 
$16,402 to achieve the lower living budget standard.” The Boston budget standard during that 
year was 7 percent above the U.S. average for families of that size.”* Given the fact that the 
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U.S. Congress has used 70 percent of the BLS lower living standard budget as a definition of 
“economically disadvantaged,”’ a poverty line for Boston families in the early 1980s should 
have been set at least 7 percent above the U.S. average. Between 1981 and 1991, the Con- 
sumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers in the Boston area increased 5.5 percent faster 
than it did in the U.S.™ Thus, by 1991, the poverty line for a Boston family of four should have 
been at least 13 percent higher than the U.S. average. 

A third set of critiques of the federal government’s poverty income thresholds is related to 
the fundamental changes in the expenditure patterns of U.S. families since the early 1960s 
and the impact that these changes have had on the composition of family budgets.” In deve- 
loping the original poverty threshold, Mollie Orshansky estimated the cost of purchasing a 
minimally nutritious food budget for families of varying sizes and multiplied the food budget 
by three, reflecting the share of food in an average family’s budget in the late 1950s. By 1987, 
the multiplier for the food budget for an average family would have risen to five, and the pov- 
erty line for a family of 4 during that year would have been $15,195 rather than the official 
threshold of $9,056, a difference of 68 percent. Similarly, housing expenditures have come to 
account for a greater share of the average family’s budget, particularly among low income 
families. Patricia Ruggles has developed estimates of the amount of income needed by a fam- 
ily of four to avoid poverty based on a housing consumption standard rather than the original 
food budget standard used by Orshansky. This housing consumption standard is based on fair 
market rents and the HUD housing affordability guidelines used in administering the Section 
8 housing subsidy program. The 1987 value of the poverty line for a family of four using the 
housing consumption standard was $13,977, which was 54 percent higher than the official 
poverty threshold for a family of that size. 

A fourth set of criticisms of the official poverty thresholds is based on analyses of public 
opinion polls that ask the American public to define the “‘minimum income needs” of fami- 
lies or “minimum income” needed by households “‘to avoid poverty” problems in their com- 
munity. Studies based on these ‘‘subjective views” on appropriate poverty thresholds reveal 
that the American public has an average poverty standard that is well above the federal gov- 
ernment’s poverty thresholds; thus, use of these more subjective poverty thresholds would 
yield considerably higher estimates of the number of poor persons and families in the US. 

A variety of public opinion polls and household surveys have been used over the past two 
decades to ascertain the public’s views on the appropriate size of poverty or income adequacy 
thresholds. For example, a number of national Gallup polls asked respondents to identify the 
“smallest amount of money a family of four (husband, wife, two children) needs each week to 
get along in this community.” Findings of a January 1975 Gallup poll on responses to this 
question indicated that the average weekly amount of income believed to be needed by a fam- 
ily of four ‘“‘to get along” was $161. On an annualized basis, this was equal to an income.of 
$8,372, a figure two-thirds higher than the official poverty line for a nonfarm family of four 
during calendar year 1974.” A 1982 national Gallup poll asked the same question of respon- 
dents. The average annual amount of income needed by a family of four was $15,392, an 
income level 56 percent higher than the weighted average poverty threshold for a family of 
four during that year.” A 1986 Gallup poll asked the same question to a national sample of 
households. The mean weekly income needed by a family of four ‘‘to get along” was $349, or 
$18,148 on an annualized basis.” This income level was 62 percent above the poverty line for 
a family of four during that year. The findings for 1975, 1982, and 1986 consistently revealed 
that the minimum income needed by a family “‘to get along” was substantially higher than 
the official poverty thresholds. 

Between July and October of 1989, a national Gallup Poll was conducted in which respon- 
dents were asked a modified version of the above question, requesting them to identify ‘““what 
amount of weekly income would you use as a poverty line for a family of four in this 
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community.” The mean annualized value of responses to this question was $15,017, or 24 
percent above the federal government’s poverty threshold for a family of four. Responses did, 
however, vary by region and by metropolitan area. Households in the Northeast region pro- 
vided a mean response that was 128 percent of the poverty line, and those residing in metro- 
politan areas of the Northeast cited a mean income 130 percent above the federal 
government’s poverty line. Use of the “‘public’s poverty line”’ rather than the official poverty 
income thresholds increases the incidence of poverty among persons from 13 percent to 18 
percent and among children from 19 to 26 percent. 

Several other national surveys have been used to generate estimates of the “minimum 
incomes” needed by households to achieve economic self-sufficiency. Sheldon Danziger and 
several of his colleagues analyzed data from the 1979 Income Survey Development Program 
(ISDP) Research Panel in which respondents were asked to cite the “‘very smallest income” 
their families needed to ‘‘make ends meet.”’'’' The mean response for families of four was 
$15,000 or twice the poverty line for that year. De Vos and Gardner utilized findings from the 
1982 Consumer Expenditures Survey on a similar question regarding the minimum income 
needed to ‘‘make ends meet.’’ The mean response from families of four was $20,700, an 
income level that was again twice the official poverty level for a family of that size. 

The survey questionnaire used in conducting the Boston Low Income Neighborhood Sur- 
vey of 1987—88 was designed in part to capture information on respondents’ estimates of the 
annual amount of income that a household of their size in the city of Boston would “need at a 
minimum to avoid being poor.’’'” During the interview, survey respondents were asked to 
identify that income category (an income range) which most closely resembled the minimum 
amount of income needed by a family of their size to avoid poverty. 

Similar to all of the national findings cited above, the median estimates of the minimum 
income needed to avoid poverty were well above the official poverty thresholds for each fam- 
ily size. For families of two, the median estimate of the minimum income needed was nearly 
$28,000. The median estimates increased with family size, ranging from $34,259 for a family 
of four up to $39,000 for families containing seven or more members. 

On average, the estimates of the “‘minimum family income” needed to avoid poverty in the 
city of Boston were 2.9 times as high as the official poverty line. Poor families’ estimates of 
this minimum income were on average only 2.3 times as high as the official poverty line 
while the non-poor cited estimates that were 3.2 times as high as the existing poverty thresh- 
olds of the federal government. As we noted in our report on these findings to the Massa- 
chusetts Executive Office of Economic Affairs, “‘the federal government’s income 
guidelines for determining the poverty status of city of Boston families seem to be a world 
apart from the perceptions of the adult residents of these low income neighborhoods.”™ 


ALTERNATIVE ESTIMATES OF THE NUMBER OF 
POOR FAMILIES AND CHILDREN IN BOSTON 
As Patricia Ruggles has argued in Drawing the Line, ‘‘the major policy purpose of a poverty 
line is to set a standard of ‘minimum adequacy’ to be used in program and policy assess- 
ment.’’'’ At the state and local level, the assessment of progress in reducing income inade- 
quacy problems among families and individual persons should be based upon a standard of 
adequacy that reflects the personal judgments of the local populace. National and particularly 
local surveys provide strong and consistent evidence that the existing federal poverty guide- 
lines are viewed as ‘‘too low”’ a standard of adequacy. A reasonable and conservative revision 
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might well begin with the selection of an income adequacy standard at 150 percent of the 
existing federal poverty income thresholds. In 1992, this would entail a “‘poverty threshold”’ 
of approximately $21,000 for a family of four in Boston. 

Rather than providing a single set of estimates of the incidence of “‘poverty”’ among Boston 
families based on one poverty standard, we have selected five plausible standards based on 
multiples of the existing poverty thresholds, ranging from 1.00 to 2.00 [Table 55]. The inci- 
dence of poverty problems among all city families in 1989 based on the federal government’s 
poverty thresholds was 15.0 percent. If we raise the thresholds to 125 percent of the poverty 
line, the incidence rises to 18.5 percent, or 23 percent higher.'” If the poverty thresholds are 
raised to 150 percent of the existing poverty guidelines, the incidence of family poverty rises 
to 21.5 percent, a 43 percent increase in the number of “poor” families. Raising the poverty 
thresholds increases the estimated number of poor families in each race/ethnic group, but the 
relative size of these increases are greater for whites than for blacks and Hispanics. For exam- 
ple, raising the poverty line to 150 percent of the existing threshold increases the number of 
“poor” white families by 57 percent versus only 36 percent for blacks and 35 percent for His- 
panics. An increase in the poverty thresholds to 150 percent also increases the share of the 
“‘noor’’ that are working poor and reduces the share of the dependent poor; that is, those rely- 
ing on public assistance income to support themselves. 
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TABLE 55 


The Share of Boston Families With 1989 Money Incomes Below Selected Multiples 
of the Poverty Line, Total and by Race/Ethnic Background of Householder 
(in Percent) 


Poverty Income Threshold All White Black Hispanic 
Less than .50 6.3 3:8 113 11.5 
<1.00 15.0 8.9 22.4 Jive 
att 0 18.5 11.4 26.8 36.9 
<1.5 21.5 14.0 30.4 42.1 
<1.75 25.1 17.5 S020 48.4 
<2.00 29.4 20.5 39.4 D2i0 


Revisions in the family income thresholds used to measure poverty will also alter our esti- 
mates of the number of ‘‘poor” children in Boston. At the time of the 1990 census, nearly 29 
percent of Boston children (under 18 years of age) were living in poor families using the exist- 
ing poverty guidelines. By raising the poverty standard to 125 percent of the current poverty 
lines, the incidence of poverty among the city’s children would increase to 34 percent, and it 
would reach nearly 38 percent if the 150 percent multiple were used [Table 56]. 
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TABLE 56 


Percent of Boston Children (Under 18) Living in Families With 1989 Money Incomes 
Below Selected Multiples of the Poverty Line, Total and by Race/Ethnic Origin 


(N= 112,292) 
Poverty Income Threshold All White Black Hispanic 
Less than .50 LLY 6.6 17.0 16.1 
<1.00 29.0 19:8 34.0 46.8 
<2) 34.3 23.5 39.8 04.4 
“oa BS! 37.8 27.0 43.6 OLE 
eet 15 43.4 31.6 49.3 64.9 
<2.00 47.8 36.5 53.4 68.0 
N 112,292 47,432 45,042 20,143 


Again, increases in the poverty income thresholds to 150 percent of the current guidelines 
would have a disproportionate effect on the estimated number of “poor white” children. The 
number of ‘‘poor white” children would rise by 38 percent versus an increase of 28 percent for 
black and 23 percent for Hispanic children. If the income adequacy standard were raised to 
200 percent of the current poverty guidelines, nearly one-half of the city’s children would be 
classified as living in families with inadequate incomes, including 36 percent of the city’s 
white children, 53 percent of its black children, and 68 percent of Hispanic children. The 200 
percent adequacy standard is not an arbitrary one lacking a basis in reality. It was actually 
somewhat below that cited by Boston residents in the 1987—88 BLNS survey as the minimum 
income needed to avoid being poor. Clearly, many of Boston’s children remain in households 
with incomes below the levels described by residents as minimally adequate. Much progress 
remained to be achieved in improving the income position of Boston’s families with children 
as the city entered the 1990s. 
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Program Administrators, 
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Perceptions of White Poverty 
Problems Among Antipoverty 
Program Administrators, 
Managers, and Staff 


During the fall of 1992 and the early winter of 1993, CLMS research staff conducted a series 
of personal interviews with fifteen program administrators, managers, and service delivery 
staff in a number of nonprofit and public agencies involved in providing an array of services to 
poor white residents in the city of Boston.’ The interviewees were employed by a number of 
different agencies, including the neighborhood APACs of ABCD, community health centers, 
neighborhood councils and houses, social service agencies, youth education and employment 
agencies, and welfare offices. The bulk of these interviews were conducted with agencies 
based in Charlestown, East Boston, and South Boston, the neighborhoods containing most of 
the concentrated white poverty tracts in the city. 

The interviews with the staff of these agencies were designed in part to obtain information 
on their perceptions of the dimensions, composition, and character of white poverty prob- 
lems in their neighborhoods. Interviewees also were asked to share their impressions on the 
changing nature of white poverty problems, the education/employment/health/social ser- 
vice needs of the white poor, the ability of existing programs and resources to effectively 
meet their needs, and the outlook for white poverty over the remainder of this decade. While 
the interviewees were informed that their personal opinions and views would not be cited ina 
manner that would allow personal identification of the source, they were asked to openly 
express their views and provide remarks that could be quoted in the report. 

The interviewees were asked to cite their views on the adequacy of the existing poverty 
income thresholds of the federal government. All of them rated the existing guidelines as 
inadequate for measuring poverty problems in the city of Boston today. As one respondent 
remarked: ‘‘People in this city cannot live on an income at the federal poverty level.”” Most 
respondents were unable to cite a specific income that they felt would represent an adequate 
poverty threshold; however, several of those that did so indicated that an income equal to 
twice the current poverty line was required to meet basic household needs in the city. 

Nearly all of the interviewees indicated that poverty problems had intensified during the 
past few years in their neighborhoods. The economic downturn that began in 1989 had cre- 
ated growing unemployment problems that were forcing more families to resort to existing 
programs for assistance in obtaining food, medical care, and social services. Among the 
related remarks cited by interviewees were the following: 


‘“‘We are seeing a lot more unemployed people and those who have no health 
insurance coverage. Jobs and health insurance are the greatest worries of these 
individuals.” 


‘Tn the past two years, the demand for emergency food vouchers has tripled.” 


“A growing number of the new poor are families whose male breadwinner 
(often a blue collar worker) lost his job and finds himself long-term unemployed.” 
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Over the longer term, many respondents believed that the composition and character of 
white poverty problems in their communities had changed. More of the poor families in high 
poverty neighborhoods consisted of single mothers, and there were several respondents who 
believed that the birth rate among white teenagers was rising, with the overwhelming major- 
ity of these births taking place out of wedlock. 


“The most desperate poverty problems are among young families, especially 
single mothers, and the elderly.” 


‘“‘Two parent families are a rarity among our cases.” 
‘There is a teen pregnancy epidemic at the project in our community.” 


A number of the interviewees, particularly those involved in the health and social service 
areas, also noted that poverty problems in the late 1980s and early 1990s were becoming 
increasingly associated with alcohol and drug abuse, family violence, and child neglect prob- 
lems. For the first time, young mothers were coming into their centers with drug problems, 
most frequently involving heavy use of crack cocaine. One social service case worker 
noted that: 


‘‘Ninety percent of our DSS cases involve drugs or alcohol abuse somewhere in 
the client’s past or in their current family setting. It’s getting worse every year.” 


A number of the interviewees also identified a growing sense of social isolation among the 
white poor in several neighborhoods of the city. The working and middle class had been leav- 
ing several of these neighborhoods, and the residents of nearby upper income tracts have few 
social ties with the low income neighborhoods. Some feared that the social cohesion of neigh- 
borhoods was breaking down and that it might increase a sense of hopelessness among the 
remaining poor. 

The long-term changes in the industrial structure of the city’s economy and the crushing 
impact of the deep economic recession on the construction and manufacturing sectors in the 
Greater Boston area were cited as key factors adversely affecting job opportunities for young 
white men in these neighborhoods. Blue collar job opportunities in the construction crafts 
and semiskilled operative positions, including public sector jobs, were seen as becoming 
increasingly scarce. When recruitment activities for the Third Harbor Tunnel and Central 
Artery projects were undertaken, hundreds of applicants showed up for a handful of available 
positions. The ability of parents and other relatives to broker these young men into well-pay- 
ing blue collar jobs was seen as substantially reduced. More young men in these low income 
white neighborhoods were ‘‘hanging out”’ on the street corners. According to several inter- 
viewees in the employment field, there was growing resentment among many of these unem- 
ployed white men toward affirmative action policies which they viewed as depriving them of 
jobs that they could have obtained. 


‘The days of the political connected jobs or jobs in the construction trades 
opened up to the sons/other relatives of the currently employed are almost 
gone.”’ 


‘There is a perception here among young adult males that, even if they did 
participate in a training program, there are no jobs afterwards. College, the mil- 
itary, and professional sports are now seen as alternatives to traditional blue 
collar jobs.”’ 


‘The unemployed white men believe they are victims of quotas at hiring time as 
well as during layoffs.”’ 
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The poverty problems of young single mothers frequently were viewed as increasing in size 
and severity. The sustained rise in the share of out-of-wedlock births among young white 
women was increasing the number of young subfamilies, often living in the households of 
their parent(s), due to an inability to gain access to affordable housing on their own. Many of 
the young impoverished white mothers were viewed as poorly prepared for the labor market 
and for the world of post-secondary schooling. The educational preparedness of these young 
women needed to be considerably strengthened, and more of them needed to develop the self- 
confidence and self-esteem that they could succeed in school. Among the views expressed by 
interviewees on this set of issues were the following: 


“They [the young single parents] often have the feeling of being trapped, 
stuck.” 


“A growing number of these mothers tend to be depressed about their chances 
and become dysfunctional.” 


‘These young women need to gain a sense of self-esteem, to expand their hori- 
zons, and see viable alternatives to welfare as a way of life.”’ 


‘“‘The grandparents are taking a more active role in support of children in this 
community.” 


The incidence of poverty among the white elderly, especially those 75 and older, was seen 
as increasing in severity in several of these neighborhoods. The problems of the elderly poor 
were characterized as ‘“‘hidden poverty,’ with the social isolation of the elderly poor making 
their problems less visible to the outside world. A growing number of the elderly poor were 
reported to be having difficulties in paying for new and more expensive medications. Medi- 
care patients were paying more out-of-pocket costs than they had been used to. One APAC 
director provided an anecdote about an 86-year-old man who had recently come to the center 
to seek assistance in paying a bill he could not meet for the first time in his life. He broke down 
in tears during his conversation with the APAC director, remarking that: 


“T don’t understand. I worked 36 years in this shipyard. I helped make this 
country a better place during the war effort. Now I need help. Why can’t the 
government help an old man?”’ 


Several other interviewees commented on the problems of the elderly poor in the following 
manner: 


“The support network for the elderly poor in our community is disappearing as 
a result of the gentrification process.”’ 


“The elderly are facing tough choices between home heating oil, rent, and 
medication.” 


“A recent health survey of the very elderly (85 + ) in our community revealed 
that many of them have Alzheimer’s or a serious physical disability.” 


The interviewees were asked to assess the future of poverty in the white neighborhoods that 
they served. The overwhelming majority expressed anxiety and fears about future poverty 
problems. The structural changes in the Boston economy were expected to reduce the ability 
of the poor to compete for jobs paying adequate wages. The loss in skilled and semiskilled 
blue collar jobs combined with a perceived diminishing need for lower-level white collar 
workers in downtown businesses would diminish job opportunities for non-college-educated 
whites and blacks. Quite similar views were previously expressed by residents of the city’s 
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low-income neighborhoods.” Those respondents to the BLNS survey lacking any post- 
secondary schooling frequently indicated that “‘good jobs” in Boston would be harder to find 
during the 1990s. These concerns about the changing job structure led many of the inter- 
viewees to predict that future poverty problems would intensify in the city. Several of them 
saw their agency’s mission as preventing a loss of hope among those affected by these 
changes and a breakdown of social cohesion in the neighborhoods. 


“There is so much wreckage on the landscape. You hope things will get better 
but they don’t.”’ 


“I thought that things could not get worse but they did...I cannot accept 
pessimism but the danger signals are there.” 


“Poverty may get worse, but the community can address hopelessness.” 


“These families are finding it harder to make ends meet... they have a high level 
of anxiety about the future.” 


At the conclusion of the interview, the respondents were asked to present their recommen- 
dations for improving the future effectiveness of antipoverty programs and services in their 
neighborhoods. The proposed policies and recommended services’ modifications and expan- 
sions were quite diverse. Several interviewees indicated that a greater emphasis needed to be 
placed on improving the quality of the public education system, particularly by bolstering the 
academic preparation of high school graduates so they could compete in the future job market 
and in college. Economic development and job creation programs to put the jobless back to 
work were seen by others as indispensable to future efforts to reduce poverty. The need for 
more case management services to address the multiple needs of poor young families was 
cited by several respondents. This would also entail an expansion of available services so that 
a continuum of assistance would be made available to these families to increase prospects for 
economic self-sufficiency. Finally, several respondents remarked that state policymakers, 
administrators, and planners needed to be more in touch with the real world problems of 
the poor. 


‘The educational outcomes of the public schools are not very good. Too many 
of our kids have low educational expectations. We need to keep kids in school 
and actively involved in programs for the whole year.” 


“There is a clear need for a more systematic case management approach for our 
young families.” 


‘There is a need for a continuum of program services capable of dealing with 
the whole family.” 


‘“‘We need to recruit and retain higher quality program staff to deal with these 
problems, but salaries need to be improved to achieve these goals.” 
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Recent Poverty Developments 
in New England, Massachusetts 
and Its Central Cities 


During the 1980s, substantive progress in reducing a number of poverty problems among per- 
sons and families occurred in Boston, the state as a whole, and the entire New England 
region. '* These improvements in poverty conditions were attributable to strong and sustained 
economic developments that boosted employment opportunities, real wages, and family 
incomes. Unfortunately, by early 1989, a major economic downturn began to take hold in 
New England and Massachusetts, with substantial job losses and both unemployment and 
underemployment increases taking place over the following three years." These adverse 
labor market developments in turn reduced the real earnings and incomes of workers and 
their families in our region and state. Between 1989 and 1991, the median real income of New 
England families declined by 10 percent, and the median income of Bay State families (in 
constant 1988 dollars) is estimated to have declined from $42,296 to $37,223, a reduction of 
nearly 12 percent over this same two-year period.'"” 

As we have earlier revealed, changes in the median real incomes of families and persons 
tend to be closely associated with changes in their poverty rates, given the absolute income 
definitions underlying the current poverty measures of the federal government. One would, 
thus, expect that the severe economic downturn in New England and Massachusetts in recent 
years would have increased problems of poverty to a fairly considerable degree. Evidence 
from the March CPS household surveys for the 1989-1992 period clearly bears this out [Table . 
57]. During 1989, there were only 923,000 persons (all ages) in New England with a reported 
money income below the poverty line, yielding an overall poverty rate of only 7.2 percent, 
considerably below the national poverty rate of 12.8 percent during that year and ranking low- 
est among the nine geographic divisions as defined by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE 57 


Trends in the Number of Poor Persons and Rate of Poverty Among Persons in the U.S., 
New England, and Massachusetts, 1988—91 


Numbers (in 1000's) Rate (in %) 
Geographic Area 1988 1989 1990 1991 1988 1989 1990 1991 
U.S. BLAND Ob OcOnmuca Cd, | ooeLUo gy ho a aR: teen KC 14.2 
New England 999 923 1,184 1,348 7.8 ue 9.1 10.4 
Massachusetts 497 513 626 637 8.5 BiB wail O. feet ct 1.0 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Consumer Income, Series P-60, No. 181. 


Over the next two years, however, the number of poor persons in New England is estimated 
to have risen from 923,000 to 1.348 million, an increase of 425,000 or 46 percent. The 
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poverty rate among persons in New England increased from 7.2 percent to 10.4 percent. 
While poverty problems also intensified in the U.S. over the same time period, the relative 
size of the increase in the national poverty population was only 30 percent as high as that in 
New England (13 percent vs. 46 percent). 

The March CPS data also suggest that aggregate poverty problems in Massachusetts began 
to worsen somewhat during 1989 as the state recession took hold.'"’ Between 1988 and 1991, 
the number of poor persons in Massachusetts rose from 497,000 to 637,000, an increase of 28 
percent that drove the overall poverty rate among state residents up to 11 percent by 1991. 
This unfortunate development wiped out all of the gains that the state had made in reducing 
poverty problems following the strong economic recovery from the 1982 recession. The 11 
percent poverty rate of 1991 was the highest that the state had seen over the past two decades. 

Identifying the precise impact of the recent state and local economic downturn on poverty 
problems in the city of Boston is considerably more difficult due to the nature and limited 
sample of city households included in the March CPS household surveys of the U.S. Census 
Bureau.'” Our earlier analyses of job losses, unemployment increases, and public assistance 
caseload increases in the city of Boston suggest that poverty problems in Boston would have 
intensified in recent years; that is, since 1989. To determine the degree to which residents of 
Boston and the state’s other large central cities combined were being affected by the eco- 
nomic downturn since 1989, we estimated poverty rates among the state’s central city resi- 
dents over the 1988-91 period [Table 58]. 


TABLE 58 


Trends in the Poverty Rates of Persons in Massachusetts Central Cities 
and the City of Boston, 1988-89 to 1990-91 (Two Year Averages) 


(in %) 
Geographic Area 1988-89 1990-91 Absolute Change 
Central Cities Lh 20.0 +25 
Boston 17.3 pER +2.6 


Source: March CPS public use tapes, 1989 to 1992, tabulations by Center for Labor Market Studies. 


Given limited sample sizes for central cities, we estimated poverty rates for two-year 
periods, 1988—89 and 1990—91, with the latter two years representing the depths of the down- 
turn. Between the 1988—89 and the 1990—91 periods, the poverty rate among central city resi- 
dents in Massachusetts is estimated to have risen from 17.5 percent to 20.0 percent. Among 
whites, the increase was from 9.2 percent to 13.0 percent. Clearly, all residents and white 
residents in the large central cities have been adversely affected by the decline in the state’s 
economic fortunes. Minority residents of these cities, however, continue to face poverty 
problems two to three times as high as those of whites 

Findings on poverty developments in the city of Boston over the same time period reveal 
quite similar patterns. The person poverty rate for the 1988—89 period was 17.3 percent while 
it rose to just under 20 percent in the 1990—91 period. One of five Boston residents, thus, were 
living in households with a money income below the poverty line in the early years of the 
1990s. Single parent families and children in the city faced considerably higher poverty rates. 

The above evidence on recent poverty developments in New England, Massachusetts and 
its central cities reveals the crucial role of general economic conditions in effectively combatting 


Recent Poverty Developments in New England, Massachusetts and Its Central Cities 


poverty problems in the 1990s. A revitalized and resurgent city and metropolitan economy 
will be needed to make major new inroads into reducing poverty problems among city resi- 
dents, including whites, blacks, Asians, and Hispanics, over the remainder of this decade. 
The evidence of the 1980s indicates, however, that these macroeconomic developments will 
need to be supplemented with a coordinated set of accompanying policies and programs in 
the public and private sectors to combat structural components of poverty. Among the goals 
of these policies should be the following: 


¢ A sustained and substantive reduction in the share of births to Boston residents 
taking place out-of-wedlock. By 1991, nearly one-half of all births to Boston 
women occurred to non-married individuals. The continuously rising share of 
births to Boston women occurring out of wedlock places a rising share of families 
and children at risk of long term poverty and dependency. 


A sustained reduction in the public school dropout rate, particularly in the city’s 
district high schools. Dropping out of high school places young persons at great 
risk of poverty in their young adult years. Nearly 60 percent of the city’s single 
parents lacking a high school diploma were poor in 1989 as were 40 percent of all 
unrelated individuals. 


A major reduction in the unemployment and underemployment problems of resi- 
dents in high poverty neighborhoods. Poverty rates of the city’s census tracts in 
1989 were strongly tied to the employment rates of residents. Many of the city’s 
working poor family householders only work part time and are unable to achieve 
earnings sufficient to raise them from the ranks of the poor. 


Making work pay more consistently for the working poor by providing them with 
employment upgrading opportunities (both on and off the job), state earned 
income tax credits, and opportunities to gain access to critical child care services, 
housing subsidies, and health insurance. The working poor should be rewarded, 
not penalized for their efforts. 


¢ Increasing child support payments by absent fathers and mothers and allowing 
AFDC recipients to keep a higher share of child support payments collected by 
the state’s Department of Revenue. 


The primary mission of these policies should be to substantially reduce the future size of 
the ‘‘at risk’’ poverty population, to provide education, training, and employment oppor- 
tunities for those ‘“‘at risk’’ of poverty to enable them to achieve an earnings level above the 
poverty line, to increase the net economic rewards from work among low-income individ- 
uals, to increase the responsibilities of fathers and mothers for economically supporting their 
children, and to provide an adequate income floor for those individuals (aged, disabled, those 
temporarily unable to work) in need of income support to avoid poverty. These policies, thus, 
represent a combination of preventive and remedial actions to reduce the future size of the 
city’s poor population on a sustained basis and to increase escape rates out of poverty. 

The implementation of these policies will require concerted actions on the part of city 
agencies, local community based organizations, local employers, state government agencies, 
and the federal government. The achievement of a continuous and sizeable reduction in the 
city’s poverty population will pose a major challenge to each of these organizations, partic- 
ularly in the current economic environment. An immediate and sustained commitment to 
these goals is needed since the future economic and social fate of the city, its residents, and 
especially its children, will be dependent on the success of such endeavors. As the lyrics to 
Garth Brooks’s recent hit song remind us, ‘‘When the last child cries for a crust of 
bread...when there is shelter over the poorest head, we shall be free.” 
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Endnotes 


1. For amore detailed examination of labor market developments in Massachusetts and New England during 
the decade of the 1980s, 


See: i) Andrew M. Sum, Paul Harrington, and Neeta Fogg, New England Labor Markets During the “Miracle 
Decade”: Employment Growth, Structural Change, Labor Force Participation Patterns and the 
Unemployment and Underemployment Problems of Resident Workers During the 1980's, Center for Labor 
Market Studies, Northeastern University, Boston, November 1991; 


ii) Andrew Sum, Paul Harrington, and Neal Fogg, ‘“The Welfare Impact of Full Employment: 
Massachusetts in the 1980’s,”’ Thrust: The Journal of Employment and Training Professionals, Vol. 7, No. 
142, 1986, pp. 23-48. 


2. The annual average unemployment rate of Massachusetts during 1989 was 4.0 percent. 


See: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Geographic Profile of Employment and Unemployment, 1989, BLS Bulletin 
2361, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., May 1990. 


3. Each of these long-term unemployment, underemployment, and labor force discouragement problems 
increased sharply in our state and region during the 1989-91 recessionary period. 


See: Andrew M. Sum, Paul E. Harrington, et.al., The New England Economy in Recession: An Assessment of Its 
Economic and Social Dimensions and Consequences, Center for Labor Market Studies, Northeastern University, 
Boston, 1992. 


4. See: Andrew M. Sum and Neeta P. Fogg, Prosperity and Affluence: The Per Capita Personal Incomes of New 
England and Massachusetts Residents During the 1980s, Center for Labor Market Studies, Northeastern 
University, Boston, October 1991. 


5. Fora more detailed review of family income trends in Massachusetts and New England during the decade of 
the 1980s, 


See: Andrew M. Sum and Neeta P. Fogg, Family Affluence During the “Miracle Decade” : The Incomes of New 
_England and Massachusetts Families in the 1980's, Center for Labor Market Studies, Northeastern University, 
Boston, October 1991. 


6. See: Andrew M. Sum and Neeta P. Fogg, Family Income Distribution on the U.S., New England, and 
Massachusetts, Center for Labor Market Studies, Northeastern University, Boston, October 1991. 


7. See: Andrew M. Sum and Joseph Franz, The Geographic Locations of Jobs Held by Employed Boston High 
School Graduates: The Nature and Characteristics of Jobs Held Outside the City of Boston and Their Implications 
for Future Job Development and Placement, Report Prepared for the Boston Private Industry Council, Boston, 
May 1990. 


8. For amore detailed review of labor market developments in Boston during the 1980s, 


See: Andrew Sum, Neal Fogg, and Neeta Fogg, Income and Employment Problems of Families in Boston's Low 
Income Neighborhoods: The Persistence of Family Poverty Amidst Increasing Affluence in Boston and 
Massachusetts, Report Prepared for the Executive Office of Economic Affairs, Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, April 1989. 


9. See: Margaret C. O’Brien, ‘“‘Demographic Trends in Boston: Some Implications for Municipal Services,” 
New England Journal of Public Policy, Summer/Fall 1986, Vol. 2, No. 2, pp. 75-90. 
10. For amore detailed review of family and person poverty findings from the 1985 BRA household survey, 
See: i) Margaret C. O’Brien, op.cit, 


ii) Andrew M. Sum, Paul Harrington, Neal Fogg, and William Goedicke, Family Poverty in the New Boston 
Economy: Recent Trends in the Size and Composition of Family Poverty Problems in the City of Boston, 
Center for Labor Market Studies, Northeastern University, Boston, 1988. 


11. See: Paul Osterman, In the Midst of Plenty: A Profile of Boston and Its Poor, The Boston Foundation, 
Persistent Poverty Project, Boston, 1989. 
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12. See: i) Miren Uriante, Paul Osterman, Carol Hardy-Fanta, and Edwin Melendez, Latinos in Boston: 
Confronting Poverty, Building Community, The Boston Persistent Poverty Project, The Boston 
Foundation, Boston, March 1992; 


ii) Carlton Sagara and Peter Kiang, Recognizing Poverty in Boston’s Asian American Community, The 
Boston Persistent Poverty Project, The Boston Foundation, Boston, February 1992. 


13. The authors prepared an earlier paper for the Boston Foundation on the sources of population growth in the 
city during the 1980s and the changing nature and role of foreign born immigration. 


See: Andrew M. Sum, Neeta Fogg, and Jackie Sum, Growth and Change in Boston, 1980-1990: Renewed 
Population Growth, Sources of Population Change, and Increasing Race/Ethnic and Nationality Diversity, Prepared 
for the Boston Foundation, Persistent Poverty Project, Boston, July 1992. 


14. For earlier analyses of family poverty problems in Boston during 1980 and 1990, 


See: i) Andrew M. Sum, Neeta Fogg, and Jackie Sum, Poverty Developments Among Persons and Families in City 
of Boston Neighborhoods, 1980 to 1990: A Review of Progress and Persisting Problems, Report Prepared for 
the Boston Foundation, Boston, May 1992; 


ii) Andrew Sum, Michael Leone, Neeta Fogg, Frank Tortora, and Alice Winkler, Poverty Developments 
Among Female Householder Families and Children in City of Boston Neighborhoods, 1980 to 1990: An 
Assessment of Progress and Persisting Problems, Report Prepared for the Boston Foundation, Persistent 
Poverty Project, Boston, August 1992. 


15. Earlier recommendations for future antipoverty strategies based on the findings of the Boston Low Income 
Neighborhood Survey can be found in the following publication: 


Andrew Sum, Tom Maher, and Ted Murphy, The Dream: Deferred or Denied? Center for Labor Market Studies, 
Northeastern University and The Community Jobs Collaborative, Boston, January 1990. 


16. Fora more detailed overview of population developments in the city of Boston over the 1980—90 period and 
earlier decades, 


See: Andrew Sum with Neeta Fogg and Jacqueline Sum, Growth and Change in Boston, 1980-1990: Renewed 
Population Growth, Sources of Population Change, and Increasing Race/Ethnic and Nationality Diversity, Prepared 
for The Persistent Poverty Project, Boston Foundation, Boston, 1992. 


17. Hispanics can be members of any race. Of the 59,692 Hispanic residents in the city during 1990, 
approximately 23,000 or 40 percent classified themselves as white during the census survey. 


See: Center for Labor Market Studies, Northeastern University, Social and Economic Characteristics of the 
Population, Volume 1: Demographics, A Series Prepared for The Boston Globe, Boston, 1992. 


18. The U.S. Census Bureau further subdivides the group quarters population into the institutionalized (prisons, 
jails, nursing homes) and noninstitutionalized population (dormitories, rooming houses). In 1990, about three- 
fourths of Boston’s group quarters population were noninstitutionalized. 


19. Until 1980, the Census Bureau included ‘‘unrelated subfamilies”’ in their count of family households. An 
unrelated subfamily is a family household that shares living quarters with another household to whom they are 
not related. For example, a mother and her child can live in the apartment of a boyfriend or girlfriend. Beginning 
with the 1980 census, these unrelated subfamilies are no longer included in the count of family households, but 
they can be idenfitied on the public use tapes. 


20. Between 1950 and 1990, family households as a percent of all households in the Commonwealth declined 
from 89.5 percent to 67.4 percent. 


See: Andrew M. Sum, Neeta Fogg, Jackie Sum, and Alice Winkler, One Hundred Years of Population and 
Economic Changes: The Massachusetts Experience, 1890 — 1990, Center for Labor Market Studies, Northeastern 
University, Boston, September 1991. 


21. The findings for these cities are based on the STF 3A tape summaries from the long form questionnaires 
released by the U.S. Census Bureau in the early summer of 1992. 
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22. During the early 1980s, the U.S. Census Bureau began to more carefully code household relationship data 
generated by the Current Population Survey, and the result was an increase in the estimated number of 
subfamilies, particularly those headed by young black women. It is possible that more careful coding of the 1990 
census data on household relationships may have contributed in part to the sharp growth in the number of such 
subfamilies in the city of Boston over the past decade. For a discussion of the Census Bureau’s revised procedures 
for identifying subfamilies, 


See: David T. Ellwood and Mary Jo Bane, The Impact of AFDC on Family Structure and Living Arrangements, 
Harvard University, Report for the U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, February 1985. 


23. If the subfamily is categorized as a “‘related subfamily,” then the poverty status of the children in the 
subfamily is based on the total money income of the entire family household in which they reside. Since many of 
these larger primary families have money incomes above the poverty line, the children in subfamilies will be 
classified as poor far less frequently than would be the case if they were solely dependent on the income of the 
subfamily. 


See: Children’s Defense Fund and Northeastern University’s Center for Labor Market Studies, Vanishing Dreams: 
The Economic Plight of America’s Young Families, Washington, D.C., 1992. 


24. During 1970, there were 11,281 births recorded to Boston residents. Over the next 7 years, the number of 
births fell continuously and sharply, dropping to 6,996 births by 1977, a decline of 38 percent. 


See: Andrew M. Sum with Neeta Fogg and Jacqueline Sum, Growth and Change in Boston, 1980-1990, 
pp. 8-11. 


25. See: Center for Labor Market Studies, Northeastern University, Social and Economic Characteristics of the 
Population: Massachusetts Counties and Large Cities, Volume 1 Demographics, Boston, 1992. 


26. See: Alan Lupo, Liberty's Chosen Home: The Politics of Violence in Boston, Beacon Press, Boston, 1988, 
p79. 


27. Estimates of the 1989 mean incomes of all families in the city of Boston by family type, presence of own 
children, and number of workers per family are available in the following publication: 


Center for Labor Market Studies, Northeastern University, Social and Economic Characteristics of the Population, 
Massachusetts Counties and Large Cities, Volume 2: Poverty and Income, Boston, 1992. 


28. For an overview of family income trends in the Commonwealth over the 1950—1990 period together with 
comparisons with the U.S., 


See: Andrew Sum, Neeta Fogg, Jackie Sum, Alice Winkler, One Hundred Years of Population and Economic 
Changes: The Massachusetts Experience, 1890-1990, Census Monograph Series, Report Number 2, Center for 
Labor Market Studies, Northeastern University, Boston, 1991. 


29. For an example of such research, 


See: Frank Levy, Poverty and Economic Growth, Report Prepared for the Ford Foundation Project on Social 
Welfare and the American Future, New York City, 1987. 


30. The selection of these 25 largest central cities was based on their 1990 population levels as identified by the 
unadjusted decennial Census population estimates. 


See: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1990 Census Profile: Metropolitan Areas and Cities, 
Washington, D.C., 1991. The city of Boston’s population (574,000) ranked 20th among these 25 large central 
cities at the time of the 1990 census. 


31. Nationally, the median income of Asian/Pacific Islander households (including nonfamily households) has 
exceeded that of whites by a fairly wide margin. During 1989, the U.S. Census Bureau estimated the median 
income of Asian/Pacific Islander households at $38,053, which was $6,000 higher than that of whites and double 
that of the nation’s black households. 


See: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Consumer Income, 
Series P-60, No. 174, Money Income of Households, Families, and Persons in the United States: 1990, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1991, p. 3. 


32. Ibid. The ethnicity of the nation’s Hispanic population differs markedly from that of the city’s which has few 
families of Cuban and Mexican descent. Families in the latter two groups have markedly higher incomes than do 
Puerto Ricans who dominate the city’s Hispanic population. 
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33. The concept of an ‘‘own child” implies that the child is the natural son or daughter or a step-child of the 
family householder. Families may also contain children that are either other relatives of the family householder 
(grandchild, niece, nephew) or unrelated to the householder (child of an unrelated subfamily, friend). 


34. For a review of the demographic, socioeconomic, and family structure variables that influence the 
likelihood of a family being persistently poor, 


See: Terry K. Adams and Greg J. Duncan, The Persistence of Urban Poverty and Its Demographic and Behavioral 
Correlates, Survey Research Center, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1988. 


35. See: i) U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Geographic Profile of Employment and Unemployment, 1983, Bulletin 
2216, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1984; 


ii) U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Geographic Profile of Employment and Unemployment, 1989, Bulletin 
2361, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1990. 


36. Ina married couple family, the householder can be either the husband or the wife. In about 90 percent of the 
cases for the U.S. in recent years, however, the husband is listed as the family householder. 


37. For example, in recent years, the U.S. Census Bureau has made a number of systematic efforts to calculate 
shares of income received by households in each quintile of the household income distribution under a range of 
adjustments for in-kind benefits, taxes, capital gains, and tax credits/subsidies. Findings of the 1990 analysis 
revealed that the inclusion of these in-kind benefits, taxes, subsidies, credits would boost the share of the bottom 
quintile of households from 3.8 percent to 5.1 percent, with food stamps/housing subsidies accounting for less 
than one percentage point. 


See: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Consumer Income, Series P-60, No. 182 RD, 
Measuring the Effect of Benefits and Taxes on Income and Poverty 1979-1991, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., 1992. 


38. See: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Consumer Income, Series P-60, No. 174, 
Money Income of Households, Families, and Persons in the United States: 1990, “Table B-13,”" p. 216; 


39. The 1970, 1980, and 1990 public use tapes provided by the U.S. Census Bureau contain “top coding” of 
incomes for some families that prevent the exact identification of the incomes of very high income families. To 
overcome this problem, which would lead to an under estimate of the share of income received by the top decile, 
we adjusted the public use income data for high income families in the top decile to reflect the differences 
between the reported income data received by the U.S. Census Bureau and the income data that they displayed 
on the public use tapes. For a more detailed description of these adjustment procedures and their applications, 


See: Andrew Sum, Paul Harrington, William Goedicke, and Robert Vinson, Family Incomes in a Near Full 


Employment Economy: Recent Trends in the Growth and Distribution of Family Incomes in Massachusetts, Center 
for Labor Market Studies, Northeastern University, Boston, 1986. 


40. Between 1969 and 1989, U.S. families in the top quintile of the distribution increased their share of the 
income pie from 40.6 percent to 44.6 percent while the bottom quintile’s share declined from 5.6 percent to 4.6 
percent. 


41. See: Paul Osterman, Jn the Midst of Plenty: A Profile of Boston and Its Poor, The Boston Foundation, Boston, 
December 1989. 


42. For areview of the methodologies involved in developing the original poverty lines for families of varying 
sizes, 

See: Mollie Orshansky, ‘(How Poverty Is Measured,’’ Monthly Labor Review, May 1969, pp. 37-41. 

43. Forareview of alternative methods for defining and measuring poverty, including the absolute and relative 
income approaches, 


See: i) Bradley R. Schiller, The Economics of Poverty and Discrimination, (Fifth Edition), Prentice-Hall, 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ, 1989; 


ii) Greg J. Duncan, Years of Poverty, Years of Plenty, Institute for Social Research, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, 1984; 


iii) Robert D. Plotnick and Felicity Skidmore, Progress Against Poverty: A Review of the 1964—74 Period, 
Academic Press, New York, 1975; 


iv) Robert Haveman, ‘‘Changing the Poverty Measure: Pitfalls and Potential Gains,” Institute for Research 
on Poverty, Madison, Wisconsin, 1993, pp. 24—29. 
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44, Charles Murray has argued that such regional and local adjustments of poverty thresholds are needed not 
only to take account of cost-of-living differences but also the overall social and cultural environment 
characterizing the community. Murray has used the term “‘meaningless”’ to describe the current poverty index. 
He has argued, ‘“To know that someone is below the poverty line in this country is to know extremely little about 
that person except for the most general influence of low income.” 


See: Charles Murray, “Discussion,” in Lessons from the Income Maintenance Experiments, (Editor: Alicia H. 
Munnell), Federal Reserve Bank of Boston and Brookings Institution, Boston, 1987, pp. 202—205. 


45. See: Patricia Ruggles, Drawing the Line: Alternative Poverty Measures and Their Implications for Public 
Policy, The Urban Institute Press, Washington, D.C., 1990. 


46. We have used the Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers in the U.S. to derive estimates of the 
weighted average poverty thresholds for families of four in 1959 and 1949. The weighted average 1989 poverty 
threshold for four person families in the U.S. was used as the base for deriving the values of the poverty income 
thresholds for earlier years. Use of the CPI-U will yield slightly different estimates of the poverty thresholds for 
1969 and 1959 than those published earlier by the U.S. Census Bureau and the Office of Management and Budget 
since these earlier estimates were based on the CPI-W rather than the CPI-U index. 


47. By extending the poverty income thresholds back to 1959, one can use the 1960 census public use tapes to 
generate an independent set of estimates of poverty problems among persons and families in the state’s central 
cities. Unfortunately the city of Boston cannot be uniquely identified on the public use tape. 


48. Inthe methodology developed by Paul Osterman to measure poverty problems in the city in the late 1980s, 
all unrelated persons and family householders attending college on a full time basis were excluded from 
consideration as was any household not containing at least one person between the ages of 18 and 60. 


See: Paul Osterman, In the Midst of Plenty, ““Executive Summary.” 


49. Key findings of an earlier analysis of the changing poverty problems of the city’s elderly over the past 20 
years were presented in a series of graphs and charts in the following publication: 


Center for Labor Market Studies, Northeastern University, A Graphical Portrait of Poverty Problems Among 
Boston's Elderly Population in 1990, Prepared for The Boston Foundation, Persistent Poverty Project, Boston, 
June 1992. 


50. Fora more detailed comparison of family poverty rates in the U.S., New England, and Massachusetts over 
the 1969-1984 period, 


See: Andrew M. Sum, Paul E. Harrington, William Goedicke, and Robert Vinson, “‘Poverty Amid Renewed 
Affluence: The Poor of New England at Mid-Decade,’’ New England Journal of Public Policy, Summer/Fall 
1986, Volume 2, No. 2, pp. 6-31. 


51. During the 1980s, the relative size of the differences between the poverty rates of whites and those of both 
blacks and Hispanics narrowed somewhat while the Asian/white poverty differential widened. The city’s Asian 
population was the fastest growing segment of the city’s population, with a substantial influx of foreign 
immigrants and increasing ethnic diversity during the decade. The newer arrivals were more likely to be poor 
than longer-term Asian residents. 


52. For amore detailed discussion of the feminization of poverty in the United States through the early 1980s, 


See: i) The National Advisory Council on Economic Opportunity, “Women in Poverty,” Economic Development 
and Law Center Report, July—September 1981, pp. 5—12; 


ii) Diana M. Pearce, “The Feminization of Ghetto Poverty,” Society Vol. 21, No. 1, November—December 
1983, pp. 70-74. The feminization of poverty nationally came to a halt in the early 1980s as a 
consequence of the severe recession. For details on this, 


See: Victor Fuchs, Poverty and Women, National Bureau of Economic Research, Cambridge, 1986. 
53. Allof the city’s family households and white, non-Hispanic family households were classified into one of 
sixteen family subgroups based on 4 educational attainment categories (16 or more years, 13—15 years, high 


school diploma or GED, high school dropouts), 2 family type categories (married couple, other), and 2 presence 
of children categories (one or more children under 18, no own children under 18 years of age). 


54. Ina married couple family, the householder can be either the husband or the wife. In nearly 90 percent of the 
cases, the husband is classified as the family householder. 
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55. The prediction of whether a given poor person or family would be a member of the persistently poor 
population was based on a model developed by the authors with use of the Panel Survey on Income Dynamics 
(PSID) data for the years 1974-83. 

See: Terry K. Adams and Greg J. Duncan, The Persistence of Urban Poverty and Its Demographic and Behavioral 
Correlates, Survey Research Center, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1988. 


56. See: Andrew M. Sum and Neeta P. Fogg, Poverty Amidst Plenty: Family Poverty Problems in New England 
and Massachusetts, Center for Labor Market Studies, Northeastern University, Boston, 1991. 


57. Weeks of paid vacation or paid sick leave count as weeks of employment in the 1990 decennial census. 


58. During 1969, 2.3 percent of white family heads who worked year round, full time were still poor. During 
1979, the poverty rate for such employed family householders was still 2.1 percent, however, by 1989, it had 
dropped to one-half of one percent. 5 

59. Fora more detailed review of the characteristics of these part-time jobs, 


See: Sar A. Levitan and Elizabeth A. Conway, “‘Part-Timers: Living on Half Rations,” in Working Part-Time: 
Risks and Opportunities, (Editors: Barbara Warme, Katherina Lundy, and Larry Lundy), Praeger, New York, 
1992. 


60. Part of the discrepancies in the findings for Hispanics may be due to the fact that all poor and near poor 
respondents were included in the Osterman analysis while only poor Hispanic family heads are included in the 
1990 census analysis. Poor, female Hispanic family householders have very weak labor force attachment. 


See: Paul Osterman, Jn the Midst of Plenty, p. 87. 


61. See: John E Ermisch and Robert E. Wright, ‘Welfare Benefits and Lone Parents’ Employment in Great 
Britain,” The Journal of Human Resources, Summer 1991, Vol. 26, No. 3, pp. 425-456. 


62. In 1967, 18 percent of the combined earnings of persons in married couple families came from family 
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